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PREPA CE 


A gCDius is a QBiversai man, and placed in his time and province, 
Thgofc had CO make the great bridge between two centuries and two 
cultwes. The world commemorates how successfully he achieved 
this in dih centenary year of his birth. 

-* To Tagore art was not the scuff of craft or dialcctio: it was the 
consdcnce of man credited as vision. All art was one to Tagore as 
vision meant perspective, relationship, rhydim. He essays, as such, 
many forms of art and made them one in his person. He explored 
music and dance, as be did poetry and literature, and the range of 
journalism. 

This little volume, ‘Tagore on Aesthetics”, compiled and edited 
by Sri Prithwish Neogy, is a measure of die Poet’s estimation of 
pamting, its province and its principle. The essays arc not academic 
in character or in scope. They are inornate confessions, casual, 
roving, and because they are so, they are suffused with the iryie 
of the poet. They arc the better for wantmg die dry predaon of 
the profes^nal critic. 

TTic best of diese essays throw light on what arc meant to Tagore. 
They tell of how painting and drawing brought in a kind of light 
which is ocher chan the light of reason, Arranged almost in chrono- 
iogicsd order, and translated by two dkinguiicd Tagore wiokrs. 
the odginai freshness has been preserved ai^ Tagore's poinis have 
been put aaoss precisely and with Ihde sacriAcc of the original 
Bengali. 

The association of the Intcr-Nadonal Culturai Centre, New 
Ddhi, as a sponsor and publisher of this volume was inevitable. 
It is the Tagore Centenary Year. The Centre, a non-offidal organi¬ 
zation, is closely and integrally associated with the contcroporaiy 
art movement in India. It surveyed the field of Tagore pubUzbing 
and specially elected to institutB cbis volume of Tagore essays on 
the an of painting. Its purpose was to supplement the growing 
recogmdon of Tagore as a great npressionist painter with Tagore’s 
be$t thoughts CD painting. The result is this vr^ume. 


The publishers would have liked to include more plates; but as 
ibe book is designed to rcadi far and deep, a selection had to be 
made. The publishers cake this opportunity to thank all chose 
who cooperated in this venture. 
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THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 


1906 


OuB s^s enjoin a preparatory stage stem discipline. Man/ 
will contend that a life of hardship is all very well for producing 
a saintly character—impervious to natural auctions and desireS/ 
Buc» how about the arts and the letters i How can we overlook 
cultivating the sense of beauty if we wish to have a complete 
man? Qitc tnw, Beauty there must be. Not self-immolation, 
bur self-expression must be our aim. But it is wrong to suppose 
that to cultivate discipline is to cultivate aridity. Ite peasant 
does not rend his Eelds to make of it a desert. When he ploughs 
the land, harrows the clods, and rakes the ground free of weeds, 
it may look as if he is doing violence to the field. But that is 
how he makes his land yield the fruits of his labour. Simi¬ 
larly, in proper appreciatiou of beauty an initial culcivadon 
of discipline is a must. The path to beauty is strewn about 
with delusions. One who aspires after the fullness of life, must 
needs train himself to overcome these obstacles, even at die 
cost of some initial hardship. 

Ihifbrcunatelyfor man, he often lets the end be overshadowed 
by the means. Thus, a would be smger merely acquires vocal 
skill, a potential man of wealth ends up by hen^ a piciaWe 
miser and a prospective patriot censiders himself fi^tunat'e if he 
is able to pass a few resoludons. ^milarly, we notice that 
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discipline* which is only a means, oi^n supplants the ulrimate 
end. People state haiikerii^ af^ it £oi its own sake, with an 
avidity of passion which we generally associate with the lower 
propensities. Aieauingle&s self-^agellation comes to be glorified 
to an extent that people start estimating this gain in tenns of 
privation endured Tlie hard bed makes way for a blanket 
spread on the floor and thereafter that too is dispensed with. 
And so sel^deiual ends up in a suicidal crare. This is like 
making a fotish of repression nndJ we iixdu^ in it* 
strangling oneself by trying to tear away the noose. No doubt, 
a passion for austerity can eflecOially squeeze out the aesthetic 
sense ro a last drop. But, if we can properly r^ulate our pur¬ 
suit of discipline* havii^ fullness of life in view, we need not 
do violence to any one h uman Acuity at the cost of the others. 
Rather would they strengthen each other in the process. 

The foct is that the foundation must be strong to be able to 
support a supentcucturc. That which upholds or gives shape 
must be firm. However soft and supple the flesh might be, if it 
were not laid ou the rigid foame of bones ic would be a shape¬ 
less lump, likewise, joy and wisdom must needs have a firm 
basis* else wisdom woifld end in fimtasy and joy in delirious 
drockeimess. This foimdadon is the discipline of restraint which 
is strong enough to discriminate and discard. T.ikf the gods, 
it on the one hand and destroys on the other, firm 

.alihe in making and unmaking. If beauty is to be enjoyed to 
the uttetmosr, lestraint is cssentiaL Unrestrained imagination 
•cannot hope to create beauty in dre same way as one does not 
sec the house on fire to l^t the lamp. The fire must be kept 
in check so that it may illumine. The holds good with 
out desires and passions. Allow these to flare up unrestrained, 
and they will bum to ashes that which they would rather irra- 
•diate. 

It is true whenever our desires and passions sit down to feast, 
nature garnishes the table with beauufiil things. The fiuit does 
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not merely appease hunger, it delights the senses widt ibrm and 
odour, colour and taste. Had it lacked all these good points 
the hungry would eat it. But no nature would treat us to a 
feast of beauty in the very process of meeting our barest needs. 
Dire need or want humiliates our humanity. The touch of 
beauty heals our hurts. It is because of the h^ier tone that 
beauty gives to the appeasement of our hunger chat the beast 
which knew no law beyond the uxgc of his senses has become 
today amenable to the law of lore, has become human. Beauty 
has brought our instmetire luges under control. We ace no 
more slaves of dice necesury because the joy of beauty is diere 
to liberate us. 

It may bc scoi, therefore, that uldmately beauty makes for 
resetaint. One who rebels against the idea of controlling passicai 
because they are bad, would readily discard them because they 
are ugly. As beauty draws us gently towards what is comely, 
what is restrained, so does discipline deepen our enjoyment 
of beauty. If the honey bee does not have poke as it sits on 
the flower, it cannot suck the honey out of its core. Only the 
devotee knows what true beauty is and not one who hankers 
afrr it greedily. The covetous can never become a connoi¬ 
sseur of good food. 

I do not uy this by way of preaching a moral homily, 
my standpoint is chat of aesthetics. It is absurd to suggest that 
beauty may be created out of weaknesss or instability of charac¬ 
ter, out of a lack of restraint. A real aidn must be a seeker, 
an ascetic. He cannot afford to be capricious. My ccatenuoa 
is that whenever we build up something of abidii^ value, 
the force comes from some inner saength and not 

through any aberration. In aeating important works of art, 
artists have proved the strength of their character, whereas in 
dissipating their talents they have shown us thdr weakness 
by succumbing to passion and proving false to thek own ideal 
of beauty. Our unchecked passions tmd to create a world of 
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their own, out of hannony with the world around. Our 
auger, our greed, bring about such distortion that die great 
becomes small and the small great; the ephemeral appears to 
be eternal and the eternal eludes cur visiou. The £i^ty we 
lose after is magiuEed to such an extent that it obscures for us 
the light of the great truths, and thus do our cr eatio ns come 
into conflict with what Providence has created. Some profess 
to see a kind of beancy in this fi:enzy. I have felt at times that 
the literature of Europe has taken a special delight in this 
type of suiadal o^y—aimless, purposeless and at war with 
itseE We cannot call this a perfection of culture, we can only 
look upon it as an aberration. 

The connoisseur does not permit himself to be overcome by 
a loud display of colours. looks for a harmonious whole 
taking the principal with the subsidiary, the central with the 
maternal, the foreground with the background- The coburfol 
may capcivacc the eye, but the beauty of hannony calls for 
undcistandii^. The deeper the mind penetrates the deeper the 
joy of understanding. Probably for this reason, many artists 
do not care for foiUs, their classic d^uicy admits of no orna¬ 
mentation. Consequently there is a severity about their creation 
which the ignorant £nd much coo bare for their caste. It is thii 
very austericy, however, which fills the Aeart of cognoscenti 
with a profound joy, thus, it may be seen that mere eyesight 
is not enoi^, it must be reinforced by the insight of the mind 
In order that Beauty may lie revealed in ics nobihey. One 
must have ttaicmg to devebp the insight. 

The mind, again, has many levels. The field of vision which 
is open to our reasoning and intellectual faculties becomes 
xvidened when emotions are brought into play, With moral 
discriminarion added to them, the ^d is widened farther. 
And once our spiritual insight lies open, infinitude becomes the 
limit. Tliac which we see with our mind s eye, gives us more 
sarisfectioQ. The htiman foce attracts us more than a pretty 
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flowcc. In addition to the harmony of fbnn and features, 
the ^ce di&pkys the Ught of consdousoess, a play of incehigencc 
and a grace of emotional expression, which make a simultaneous 
impact on out sense perceptions, our intellect and ouremottoos. 
Such an appeal cannot get easily exhausted. That is why men 
have celebrated in poetry and painting the nobility and beauty 
of renimdations of the prince who forsook the throne to 
deliver his fellow men from the chxaJdom of sorrow. 

There you axe again, the criric caips, confounding aesthetics 
with ethics. Why mix up the two ? What is good is good, what 
is beautiful is beaudful. The two terms connote diferenc 
concepts because their appeal and impact are difrerent. That 
which is good pleases us because it fulhils some need, but the 
reason why beauty makes such an appeal to us is something 
mote than what we can fathom. 

The Good, I repeat, is beaurifril not merely because of the 
good it does to us. There is something more to it. What Is 
good is in consonance wich.creatlon as a whole and therefore 
also with the world of men. Whenever we see the Good and 
the True in perfect accord, the Beautiful stands revealed. 
Pity is beautifril, forgiveness is beandfbl, love is beauniiil. 
r.ibt* the full-blown lotus, or the full moon, they are int^raced 
in themselves and with the rest of the world. Lakshmi of our 
legends represents not only wealth and beauty, but goodnes 
also. Beaury is Good in its fullness as fullness of Beauty is 
Good incarnate. Beamy transcends necessity, wherefore we 
regard it as opulence or as a power which liberates us into 
love out of penury of seli^ekii^. Whenever we see a hero 
sacHBcing his seli-inteiest or laying down his life for a great 
cause, we face to ^ce with a tremendous phenomenon- 
something whirii makes our own little joys and sorrows, our 
sel£sh concerns and our day to day existence, inconsequential. 
Tj ke Beauty, Goodness too leads us towards renunciation. 

Beauty reveals God*s majesty in the midst of His creatioa. 
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Goo dness does the sune bx die conduct of human livu^. Goo d- 
ness shows beauty not so much as a thing to be perceived oi 
understood. The beauty of goodness is a thing of much wider 
and deeper signi£cance—it endows man with Godliness. It is 
because of its indmaie nearness that we do not always notice 
goc dress as beauty. 'When we do realise this, our whole being 
overflows with happiness like a civet in flood, wc come to 
know then that nothing in the world can be more beaudfiil. 

Our andait poets did not %ht shy of dwelli)^ on the 
beauties of a pregnant woman—a subject that would make his 
Buropean compeer blush with shame. True, radiance of expec¬ 
tant motherhood has little to beguile the eye. But the immi¬ 
nence of the h^hesc fulfllment of a woman’s womanhood, 
invests the e>pectant mother with an aura of holiness, of purity, 
which rlaim?: its tribute of respect lat above the mere enjoyment 
of physical charm. The fleecy likeness of the autumn cloud lit 
up by the departing sun may dazzle the eye. The monsoon 
cloud, ponderous with its promise of life-giving show e r s , 
may not look half as spectacular. But in its dark stillness it 
carries with it the bounty for the parched up soil. Wherever 
beaoty attains perfecoon It discards all superfluity. The flower 
eschews its surplus of colour and aroma to achieve the richer 
sweemess of friiidon wherein Beauty and Goodness become 
one. Whoever has penetrated into the mystery of this onion, 
can never again confound Beauty with luxury. Life for such 
a one becomes simple and plain not because he lacks a sense of 
beaoty, hot because he caldvates this sense to its highest 
perfection. 

In India we And temples and other works of arc tucked 
away in inaccessible regi<nis—on die top of some hills or on 
some lonely stretch of seashore. But, how about the stately 
pleasure domes of royal rcvelery? Their rehes ate nowhere 
to be seen. Why is it that the kii^ raised such beauaful 
monuments in out of the way places, away from towns and 
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capitals? It is because they felt moved to pay thek homage of 
awe and reverence to sotoedimg greater than they, duough 
their own handiwork. These shrines of beauty are like wor¬ 
shippers with riieii arms uplifted in adoration of somechii^ 
that is stiJl more beautiful. In this way all that is great in man 
prostrates itself to chat which is stiE greater- 

In the union of the Good and the Beantiful, of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, is true perfection. This is the underlyii^ idea of all 
cultural patterns. The day will surely come when beauty will 
no more be bound by self seekii^ or injnred by malice or 
lav^d by greed. Beauty can never be truly realized in all 
its purity unless it is viewed apart from our sensual desires. 
Oiff incomplete underscandir^ of it arising our of a lack of 
poise and restraint whets our thirst but does not give us any 
satisfaction. 

When sense o^ans regulate oui sense of beauty, there is 
bound 10 be a sharp contrast between vdsat does and what 
does not appear to be beautiful. When sense is reinforced by 
sensibility, the distinction ceases to be so pronounced; then 
our mind may feel attracted by something which may not 
please die eye at first sight. When we discover a subtle har¬ 
mony between die prologue and the epilogue, the primary and 
dw secondary, the part and the whole, and the discovery of 
this rclationiip gives us joy, we no loi^jer remain slaves of 
external appearance. Further, when our moral sense jdns 
hands, the horizon of our mind extends to an extent where 
die confiicting notions of beauty and non-beauty lade away. 

How about the sense of Goodness ? Does it not juxtapose the 
two confiicri:^ notums of the good and die bad? Now if these 
tan on parallel lines—they can neither meet nor proceed oi 
infinitum. They must come to an end, and this end can be one 
in the same way as there is one sea in which the river flowing 
between its two banks empties itself. The current pre-supposes 
the opposite; its cessation their reconciliation, When a piece 
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of wood is rubbed ag;aiasc another, there is £re. Once the Bxt 
fUres up, further fiiction becomes uimecessary. Similarly, whai 
our sense of beauty, sparking out at every conflict of the plea¬ 
surable and the painful, the good and the bad, Anally bursts 
into flame—all the contrast of separateness becomes consumed 
in it. What happens then ? Then Truth and Beauty become 
one. Then we perceive that in the realization of Truth there 
is joy and the quintessence of beauty. 

Where in this world of fleeting forms do we have a taste of 
the Tnie, Wherever our mind can find its repose. Men of 
die street come and go, we perceive but feebly-—like shadows, 
we cannot take out joy of them. But the truth of a fnend is 
an intimate truth, it gives our ideas and thoughts a support 
and to the extent that a fnend is true for u$ he gives us Joy. 
The foreign country which is only a geographical name to me, 
is so real to those who belong to it that they ore ready to lay 
down their lives for it. So we see wherever the TVue is fiilly 
revealed to us, there is Joy. Absence of joy is only inadequate 
realisation of the True. Similarly, when we ^ to take our 
joy of the True, we only know it but we do not feel it to be 
our own. Where the true is indubitably true to me, it is 
love, it is like joy. Understood in this way, the realization of 
Truth and (he realization of Beauty become one and the same 
thing. 

All our hterature, all our music and fine arts are tending to¬ 
wards the True, whether consciously or unomscioasly; all 
of seem m try to bring the True into prominent focus. 
That was untrue to us because it was unperceived so 

the poet brings widiin our range of vision, hi this way 
the extent of out joy of the True is becoming wider, vaster. 
Our literature is putting the hall-mark of artisdc beauty on all 
fiiat appeared to be petty and went unnoticed, it makes a 
Aiend ofa mete acquaintance and a thing of beauty out ofevery 
visible object. The poet has said : Beauty is truth, truth beauty. 
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The Upanishads too cell us: AnandarupamatnTtam ya^vihhaii, 
aU clut is, is roanifestatiou of His joy, His deathlessoess. From 
the speck of dust at our £ect to the scars in die heavens—all 
is a manifestadcm of truth and beauty, of joy and inmioira* 
licy. 

Arts and literature seek to realise and communicate this 
essential joy and everlastmgncss of the Tnie. Mere perceptual 
or intellectual grasp of the True does not, however, by itself 
set che creative impulse in motion. The emotions cause be 
brought into play. Even that is not all or siough, if the aeative 
techni<pre is wanting. What are literature, music or fine arts? 
They eic all media of ardstic sclf>expreasion through the lan¬ 
guage of the woid, the sound, the Line and che colour. And all 
of them seek to record but one thing—the wonder and joy of 
man’s discovery of the True- Thus were the Pyramids placed 
as notes of admliadon of man for the vast expanses of the 
desert sands; the caves of El^hanta, carved with such arthiic 
care, s^ify man’s joy for the beach of a lonely island by die 
sea; the temple of Eonarak, raised with huge blocks of scone 
canied from loi^ distances, symbolize man's salucadon for 
the glory of the sun rising out of the sea. Thus, wherever man 
has had a profound realization of che True as a source of joy 
abiding, he has put up a sign in sculpture, in temples, in places 
of pilgeimage, in capital cidcs. Literature, coo, is such a symhol; 
it puts up sign-posts of beauty to mark out in the lang:uage of 
words, all those landing places along the banks of the deedag 
world whereon man’s mind may dwell cm the &ce of beauty 
which is truth. These symbols, diesc calls to beauty are wide¬ 
spread in time and space in the records manv has left of his re¬ 
actions to Nature and Seasons, of his aspirations as conaedzed 
in his Religion and History. Wc can hardly imagine how 
narrow our world would have been for us, but for dicse sigu- 
posts marking Oft Cither Side of OUT coad to progress, these 
discoveries of Truth—discoveries that have transformed the 
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olqective world of oar perception into a suyectiTC world 
of feelings and emotion. 

Th^t die True is determined by the interaction of the static 
and dynamic in Matter> that events are connected to one another 
by Actors of Space and Time, Cause and Effjct—this is what 
our physdal sdcnces tell us. Arc and Literature bring home to 
us that what is True is Joy, what is True is Eternal. They 
annotate over and over again the truth propounded by dia 
Upanishads: 

R.aS0 vd sah. Rasam hi tvayam 
lavJhvSnandi hhavali ,... 

is Truth in all its Beauty and to realise Him is to taste 
Joy everlasting. 


TraasUteii b; KshUis from cbe Besgtli essay 'Seuadaxyabodh*. 
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Wb are fece to fiice with thi$ great world and oar rclarions to 
it are mamfoli One of these is the necessity we have to live, 
to till the soil, to gather food, to cloche oniseJves, to get naatcri- 
rials from nature. We are always making things that will satisfy 
our need, and we come in ranch with Nature in our efforts to 
meet these needs. Thus we are always in conch with this great 
world through hunger and thirst and a 31 our phyncal needs. 

Then we have our mind; and mind seeks its own food. 
Mind has its necessity also. Ic must £nd out reason in things. 
It is faced with a multiplicity of facts, and is bewildered when ic 
cannot caie unifying principle which simplifres the heter^ 
geneicy of things. Man’s consdcution is such that he mnsc 
not <aily find frets, but also some laws which will lighten the 
burden of mere number and quantiq^. 

There is yet another man in me, not the physical, but the 
personal man; which has its likes and dislikes and wants to 
find something to fulfil its needs of love. This personal man 
is found in the region where we arc free from all necessity,— 
above the needs, both of body and mind,—above the c^dknt 
and useful. It is the highest in man, this personal man. And 
it has personal relations of its own with the great world, 
and comes to it for something to satisfy persotudiry. 
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Tht world o£science is no 12 world of reaJicy»ic is an abstract 
world of force. We can use it by the help of our inteliecc but 
cannot realize it by the help of our personality. It is like a 
swarm of mechanics who though producing thii^ for our- 
selves as personal beings, are mere shadows to us. 

But there is another world which is real to us. We see it, 
foel it; we deal with it with all our emotions. Its mystery is 
endless because we cannot analyse it or measure it. We can 
but say, “Here you are*'. 

This is the world from which Science turns away, and in 
which Art takes its place. And if we can answer the question 
' is to what Art is, we shall know what this world is with which 
Art has such intimate relationship. 

It Is not an important questtern as tt stands. For Arc, like 
hie itself, has grown by its own impulse, and man has taken his 
pleasure in it wichonc definitely knowing what it is. And we 
could safely leave it there, in the subsoil of consciousness, where 
things that ace of lifo are nourislvd in the dark. 

But we live in an age when our world is turned inside out 
and when whatever hes at the bottom is dragged to the suifoce. 
Our very process of iivii^. which is an unconscious process, 
we must bring under the scrutiny of our knowledge,—even 
thot^h to know is to kill our object of research and to make it 


a museum specimen. 

The question has been asked, “What is Arc?” and answers 
have been given by various persons. Such discussions introduce 
•elements of conscious purpose into the region where both our 
faculties of creation and enjoyment have been spontaneous and 
halfconsdoos. They aim at supplying us with very definite 
standards by which to guide our judgment of arc productions. 
Therefore we have heid judges in the modem time giving 
verdict, according (o som^ special rules of their own makii^, 
for the dethronement of immortals whose supremacy has been 
unchailei^d for centuries. 
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This meteorolc^cal disturbance in the atmosphere of art 
criticism, whose origin is in the West, has crossed over to out 
own shores in Bernal, bringing mist end clouds in its wake, 
where there was a clear sky. We have begiin to ask ourselves 
whedier creations of Art should not be jutted either accoidk^ 
to their fitness to be nnivctsally understood, or cheir philosophi¬ 
cal mterpretadon of life, oi their usefulness for solving the 
problems of the day, or their giving expression to sotnediing 
which is peculiar to the genius of the pec^ to which the ardst 
belongs. Therefore when men arc seriously engaged in fixing 
the standard of value in Arc by something which is not inherent 
in it, or, in ocher words, when the excellence of the river is 
going to be judged by the point of view of a canal, we cannot 
leave the question to its late, but muse take out part in the 
deliberations. 

Should we begin with a definition ? But definition of adiing 
which has a life growth is really limiting one’s own vision in 
order to be able to see clearly. And clearness is not necessarily 
the only, ot the most important, aspect of a truth. A buUWye 
lantern view is a clear view, but not a complete view. If we 
are to fctiow a wheel in motion, we need not mind if all its 
spofcca cannot be counted. "Wlien not merely the accuracy 
of shape, but velocity of motion, is important we have to be 
content with a somewhat imperfect definition of the wheel. 
Living things have ^-reaclung relationships with their snrr- 
oundii^s, some of which are invisible and go deep down into 
the soil. In our zeal for defmition we may lop o€ branches and 
roots of a tree to mm it into a log. which is easier to roll about 
from classroom to claisroom, and dierefore suitable foe a text¬ 
books. But because it allows a nakedly dear view of itself, it 
cannot be said chat a log gives a truer view of a tree as a whole. 

Therefore 1 shall not define Art, but question myself about 
the reason of its exfstmcc, and cry to find out whecher it owes 
its origin to some social purpose, ot to the need of catering for 
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our aestkcttc eojoyment, or wEetber ic ius come out of some 
impulse of expression, which is die impulse of our being itself. 

A fight has been going on for a long time round the sayir^, 
“Art for Arc's sake/' which seems to live fallen into disrepute 
among of a section of Western critics. It is a sign of the recur¬ 
rence of the ascetic ideal of the puritanic age, when enjoyment 
as an end in itself was held to be sinful, But all puritanism is 
a reacriou. It does not represent truth in its normal aspect. 
When enjoymcait loses its direct touch with life, growing fiisti- 
dious and fantastic in its world of elaborate conventions, then 
comes the call for renunciation which rgects happiness itself 
as a snare, I am not going into the history of your modem 
arc, which 1 am not at aU competent to discuss; yet I can 
assert, as a general truth, that when a man tries to thwart 
himself in his desire for delight, converting ic merely into 
his desire to know, or to do good, then the case must he that 
his power of feelu^ delight has lost its natural bloom and 
healthiness. 

The rhetoricians in old India had no hesitation m saying 
that enjoyment is the soul of literature,—the enjoyment which 
is disinterested. But the word “enjoyment" has to be used with 
caution. When analysed, its spectrum shows an endless series 
of rays of difierent worlds of stars. The art world contains 
•elements which arc distinctly its own and which emit hghts 
that have their spcdal range and property. Ic is our duty to 
•disojiguish them and arrive at their origin and growth. 

The most important distinction b^ecn and 

man is this, that the animal is very nearly bound within che 
limits of its necessities, the greater pare of its activities being 
necessary for self-preservation and the preservation of the race. 
Like a retail shopkeeper, it has not la^e profit horn its trade 
of life; the bulk of its earnings must be spent in paying back 
^e interest to its bank. Most of its resources arc employed 
in the mere endeavour to live. But man, in life’s commerce, 
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is a big merchant, tfc earns a great deal more than he is abso¬ 
lutely compelled to spend. Therefore there is a vast excess 
of wealth in man s life, ^lich gives him the freedom to be 
useless and irresponsible to a great measure. There are la:ge 
outlying tracts, surromiding his necessities, where he has 
objects that ate ends in ckenrselves. 

The animals must have knowledge, so that their knowledge 
can be employed for useful purposes of their life, But there 
they stop. They must know surroundings in order to 
be able to take the ir shelter and seek their food, some properties 
of thii^ in order to build their dwellings, some signs of the 
different seasons to be able to get ready to adapt themselves 
to the changes. Man also must know became he most live. 
But man has a surplus where he can proudly assert that 
knowIe(^e is £ot the sake of knowledge. There he has the 
pure enjoyment of his knowledge, because there knowledge 
is freedom, Upon this fond of surplus his science 
philosophy thrive. 

Then again, there is a certain amount of altruism in the 
animal. It is the altruism of parenthood, the altruism of the 
herd and the hive. This aJtrtiism is absolutely necessary for 
race preservation. But in man there is a great deal more 
fois. Though he also has to be good, because goodness is 
necessary for his race, yet he goes far beyond that. His good¬ 
ness is not a small pittance, barely sufHdent for a ha^-to- 
mouth moral cxiscencc- He can amply afibrd to say that 
goodness is for the sake of goodness. And upon this wealth 
of goodness, —• where honesty is not valued for being the best 
policy, but because it can a£brd to go against all policies,~ 
man s ethics are founded. The idea of “Art for Art’s sa^” 
also has its or^in in this region of the superBuous. Let us, 
therefore, ay to ascertain what activity it is, whose exubera nre 
leads to the production of Arc. 

For man, as well as for animals, it is necessary to give expres- 
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sion to feelings o^ple^sute and di^easure, anger and love. 

hi animals, these emotional expressions have gone little beyond 
their bounds o£ usefulness. But in man, though they still 
have roots in their original purposes, they have spread their 
branches Er and wide in the iniinile sky high above their 
soil. Man has a fund of emotional energy which is not all 
occupied wiefa his self*^eservati<m. This surplus seeks its 
outlet in the creation of Art, for man's civilisation is built 
upon his surplus. 

A warrior is not merely concent with fighdi^, which is 
needful, but, by the aid of music and decorations, he must 
give e^tpression to die he^hcened consciousness of the warrior 
In him, which is not only unnecessary, but in some cases sui¬ 
cidal. The man who has a strong religious feeling not only 
worships his deity with all care, but his re%iou$ personality 
craves, for its e^^ession, the splendour of die temple, the 
rich ceremonials of worship, 

When a feeling is aroiued in our hearts vdiich is for in excess 
of the amount that can be completely absorbed by the object 
which has produced it, it comes back to us and makes us cons¬ 
cious of ourselves by its renmi waves. When we are in poverty^ 
all our actendon is fixed outside us, — upon die objects which 
we must acquire for our need. But when our wealth greatly 
surpasses our needs, its light is icHcctcd back upon us, and 
we have the exultation of foeliz^ chat we are rich persons. 
This is the reason why, of all creatures, only man knows him¬ 
self, because his impulse of knowledge comes back to him in 
its excess. He feels his personality more intensely than other 
aeacores, because his power of feeling is more than can be 
exhausted by hh objects. The efflux of the consciousness of 
his personality requires an otitlet of expression. Therefore, 
in Art, man reveals himself and not his objects. Ms objects 
have their place in books of information and science, where 
he has completely to conceal himself. 
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1 know I sliaJl not be allowed to pass unchallenged 
I use the word ‘‘personaJity*’, which has such an ampUmde of 
meaning. These loose words can be made to fit id^ which 
have not only different dimensions, hvt shapes also. They 
are like raincoats, hanging on die hall, whidi can be taken 
away by absent-minded individuals who have no claim upon 
them. 

Man, as a knower, is not fully himself, — his mere infoma- 
cion does not reveal him. But, as a person, he is the o^anic 
man, who has the inherent power to select things from his 
surronndings in order to mike them his own. He has his 
forces of attraction and repulsion by which he not merely 
piles up things outside him, but creates himself- The principj 
creative forces, which transmute things into our living struc¬ 
ture, are emotional forces. A man, where he is religious, is a 
person, but not where he is a mere cheol^ian. His foeling for 
the divine is creative. But his mere knowledge of the divine 
cannot be formed into his own essence because of this lack 
of the emoti^^ud fire. 

Let us here consider what are the ccotents of this personality 
and how it is related to the ontec world. This world appears 
CO us as an individual, and not merely as a bundle of invisible 
forces. For this, as everybody knows, it u greatly indebted 
CO our senses and our mind. This apparent world is man’s 
world, It has taken its special features of shape, colour and 
movement from the peculiar raixge and quahties of our percep¬ 
tion, It is what our sense limits have specially acquired and 
built for us and walled up. Not only the physical and chemical 
forces, but ntaa s perceptual forces, arc its potent fretors, — 
because it is man’s world, and not an abstract world of physia 
or metaphysiia. This world, which takes its form in the mo^ 
of man s perception, still remains cmly as the pOTai wc^Id 
ofhis senses and mind. Itislike a guest andnot like a kinsman. 
It becomes completely oar own when it comes within the 
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range of our emotions. "With our love and hatred, pleasure 
and pain, fear and wonder, continually working upon it, this 
world becomes a part of our personality. It grows with our 
growth, it changes with our clianges, “We are great or <TnaII, 
according to the magnitude and littleness of this assiinilation, 
according to the quality of its sum total. If this world were 
taken away, our personality would Lose all its concent. 

Our emotions are the gastric juices which transform this 
world of appearance into the more intimate world of seuti- 
meucs. On the odier hand, this outer rvorld has its own juices, 
having their various qualities which excife our eznotioiial 
activities. This is called in our Sanskrit rhetoric rasa, which 
signihes outer juices having their response in the inner juices 
of our emotions. And a poem, according to it, is a sentence 
or sentences containing juices, which sdmulate the juices of 
emotion. It brings to us ideas, vitalized by feelings, ready to 
be made into the life-stuif of our nature. 

Bare information on facts is not literature, because it gives 
us merely the ^cts which are independent of ourselves. 
Repeddon of the f&cts that the sun 1$ round, water is liquid, 
fire is hot, would be intolerable. But a description of the beauty 
of the mnrhe has its eternal interest £br us, — because there, 
it is not the fkt of the sunnse, but its relation to ourselves, 
which is the oiject of perennial intcresr. 

It is said in the Upanishad, that '‘Wealth is dear to us, not 
because we dearc the fact of the weahh itself, bur because 
we desite ourselves.’* This means that we feel ourselves in 
oat wealth, — and therefore we love it The things which 
arouse oUr emodons arouse our own self-feehng. It is lik^ our 
touch upon die hatp-scri)^: if it is too feeble then we are 
merely aware of the Couch, but if it is scr<mg, then onr touch 
comes back to us in tunes and our conscioumeas is intensified. 

There is the world of science, from which the elements of 
personality have been carefbUy removed. We must not touch 
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it “witk cmr feelingi. But there is also the rast world, which 
is personal to us. Wc must not merely know it, and then put 
ic aside, bat we must feel it, —because, by feeling it, we feel 
ourselves. 

But how can we express our personality, vdiich we only 
Icnow by feeling ? A scientist can make known what he 
learned by analysis and experiment. But what an artist has 
to say, he cannot express by merely znfbonmg and explaining. 
The plainest language is needed when I have to say what I 
know about a rose, but to say what I feel about a rose is dife 
ferenc, There it has nothii^f to do with fects, or with laws, — 
it deals with taste, which can be realized only by tasting. 
Therefore the Sanskrit rhetoricians say, in poetry we have 
to use words which have got the proper taste, — which do 
not merely talk, but conjure up pictures and sing. For pictures 
and soi^ are not merely fects, — they arc personal facts. 
They are not only themselves, but ourselves also. They defy 
analysis and they have immediate access to our hearts. 

It has to be conceded, that man cannot help revealirg his 
personality, also, in the world of use. But dieie self-e>^ressbn 
is not his primary object In everyday life, “when we are mosdy 
moved by our habits, we axe economical in our expression; 
for then our soul-consciousness is at its low level, — it has 
just volume enough to glide on in accustomed grooves. But 
when our heart is fiilly awakened in love, or in other great 
emotions, our personality is in its flood-tide. Then ic feels the 
longing to express itself fe>r the very sake of expression. Then 
comes Art, and we forget the cl^ms of necessity, the thrift 
of usefulness — the spires of our temples try to kiss the stars 
and the notes of our music to fathom the depth of the ineflahle. 

Man’s energies, running on two parallel lines, — that of 
utility and selfeespression tend to meet and mingle. By 
constant human associations sentunents gather around our 
things of use and izmte the help art to reveal themselves,— 
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as we see the warrior’s pride and love levedcd in the 
ornamental sword-blade, and the comradeship of festive gather- 
iDgs in the wine goblet. 

The lawyer’s o:ffice, as a rule, is not a filing of beauty, and 
the reason is obvious. But in a city, where men are proud of 
their dtwenship, public buildiags muse in their structure 
express this love for the dty. When the British capital was 
removed &om Calcutta to Delhi, there was discussion about 
the style of architecture whidi should be followed in the new 
buildings. Some advocated the fodian style of the Mo^al 
period, — the style which was the joint production of the 
Moghal and the Indian genius. The feet that they lost s%hi 
of was that all true arc has its or^in in sentiment. Moghal 
Delhi and Moghal Agra show Aeir human personality in foeir 
buildings. Moghal emperors were men, they were not mere 
administrators. They lived and died in India, they loved and 
fought. The memorials of their reigns do noepettist in the ruins 

of foctories and offices, bat in immoicd worts of art,_not 

only in great buildings, but in pictures and music and work- 
mcnship in stone and metal, in cotton and wool fabrics, But 
the British government in India is not personal. It is official 
and therefore an abstraction, It has nothing to express in the 
true language of art. For law, efficiency and exploitation 
cannot sing themselves into epic scemes. Lord Lyicon, who 
unfortunately was gifod with more imagmarion than was 
necesaaiT for an tidian Viceroy, tried to copy one of foe state 
fonctions of the Mc^hals, — the Durbi ceremony. But 
Slate ceremonials axe works of arc. They naturally spring from 
thetedprodty of personal relationship berween the people 
and fo^ monarch. When they are copies, they show all the 
signs of foe spuriotis. 

How utility and sgitimrnt take dificrent lines in their expres* 
skm can be seen in the dress of a man compared with that of 
a woman. A man s dress, as a nJc, shuns all that is unnecessary 
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and merely decorative. But a woman has naturally selected 
the decoi^ive^ not only in her dress, but m her mannen, 
She has CO be picturesque and musical to make raanif^ J 
what she inily is, — because, in her position m the world, j 
woman is more concrete and personal than man. She is not | 
to be judged merely by her usefulness, but by her delightfulncss. / 
Tbetefbre she takes infinite care in es^ressing, not her ptofes-) 
sion, but her peisonaUry. 

The principal object of art, also, being the caepression of ^ 
personabty, and not of that which is abstract and analytical, 
it necessarily uses the language of picture and music- This has 
led to a confusion in om: thought chat the object of art is the 
prodi^on of beauty; whereas beauty in arc has been the mere 
instniTncnr and not its complete and ulmnace significance. 

As a consequence of this, we have often hwd it a^ued 
whecha manner, rather than matter, is the essential element 
in art. Sudr ajguments become endless, like pouring water 
bto a vessel whose bottom has been taken away. 'These 
discussions owe their origin to the idea that beauty is the 
object of art, and, because mere matter cannot have the pro¬ 
perty of beauty, it becomes a question whether maimer is not 
the principal ftetor in art. 

But tht truth is, analytical treatment will not help us in 
discovering what is the vital point in art. For die true principle 
of art is the prindple of unity. 'When we want to know the 
food-value of certain of our diets, we find it in their compo¬ 
nent parts; but Its taste-value is in its unity, whidi cannot be 
analysed. Matter taken by itself, is an absoaccioo. which can 
be dealt with by science; while manner, which is merely 
manner, is an absnaction wdiich comes under rite laws c( 
rhetoric. But when they are indissolubly one, then they 
find their harmonics in our person^iy, which is an csganic 
complex of mattes and maimer, thoughts and thh^, motives 
and actions. 
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Therefore we find all abstract ideas are out of place in crue 
an» where, in order to gain admission, they mpst come under 
die disguise of personification. This is the reason why poetry 
tries to select words that have vital qualities, — wori that 
aie not for mere information, but have become naturalized 
in our hearts and have not been worn out of their shapes by 
too constant use in the market. For instance, the English 
word “consciousness” has not yet ou^own the cocoon stage 
of its scholastic inertia, therefore it is seldom used in poetry; 
whereas ic Indian synonym “chetana” is a vital word and is of 
ccsQstant poetical use. On the other hand the English word 
‘feeling” is fluid wirh life, but its Bengali synonym “anubhuti” 
is refused in poetry, because it merely has a meaning and no 
flavour. And likewise there are some truths, coming from 
science and philosophy, which have acquired life's colour and 
caste, and some which have not. Uirtil they have done this, 
they ate, for arc, like uncooked vegetables, unfit to be served 
at a feast History, so long as it copies science and deals with 
abstractions, remains outside the domain of literature. But, 
as a narrative of fects, it takes its place by the side of the epic 
poem. For narration of historical facts imparts to the time to 
which they belong a taste of personality. Those periods become 
human to as, we feel their living heaxt*beacs. 

The world and the personal man are face to fece, like fiiends 
who question one another and exchange their inner secrets- 
The world a^ the mnei man,—“ftiead, have you seen 
me r Do you love ? — not as one who provides you with foods 
and fruits, not as one whose laws yon have found out, but as 
one who is personal, individual f’ 

The airist’s answer is, “Yes, I have seen you, 1 have loved 
and known yon, — not chat I have any need of you, not that 
I have you and used your laws, for my own purposes 
of power-1 know the forces that act and drive and lead to 
power, but it is not chat I see you, where you are what lam.” 
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But how do you know that the arose has known, has seen, 
has come face to Ece with this Penonalityt 

■When I first meet any one who is not yet my fiiend, I 
observe all the ntimhetless iiiessendal things which attract 
the attentioii at first sight: and in the wilderness of that diver¬ 
sity of ^ts the fiiend \^o is to he my friend is lost. 

■When our steamer reached the coast of Japan, one of our 
passengers, a Japanese, was coming back home from Ran¬ 
goon; we on tlie other hand were reacliing ch« shore for 
the first time in out life. There was a great difference in our 
outlook. We noted every little peculiarity, and innumerable 
things occupied our attention. But die Japanese passenger 
dived at once into the personality, the soul of the land, where 
Hs own soul found satisfaction. He saw fewer thiigs, we saw 
more things; but what he saw was the soul of Japan. It could 
not he gauged by any quantity or number, but by something 
invisihle and deep. It could not be said, that because we saw 
those innuroetahle things, we saw Japan better, but rather 
the reverse. 

If you ask me to draw some particular tree, and I am no 
artist, I try to copy every detail, lest I should otherwise lose 
the peculiarity of the tree, fevering that the peculiarity is 
not the personality. But wicn the true artist comes, be over¬ 
looks all details and gets into the essential characteriza- 

tion. 

Our rational man also seeks to simplify ihiigs into their 
inner principle; to get rid of the details; to get to tiic heart 
of things where things are One. But the difietence is this, — 
the scientist seeks an impersonal principle of unification, which 
can be applied to all thii^. For instance he destroys the human 
body which is personal in order to find out physiology, wdiidi 
is impersonal and general. 

But the atria finds out the unique, the individu^ which 
yet Is in die heart of the mtversaL When he looks on a tree, 
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he looks on that tree as unique, uoc as che botamsc who gene- 
raliaes aid classihes. Ic is the fiinction of the ardsc to pard- 
cuJarize that one tree. How does he do it? Not cfarou^ the 
peculiarity which is the discord of the unique, but diough 
the personality which is hannony. Therefore he has to find 
out the inner concordance of that one thing with its outer 
surroundings of all things. 

The greatness and beauty of OrieueJ axf, especially in Japan 
and China, consist in this, that there the artists have seen this 
soul of things and they believe in it The West may believe 
in the soul of Man, but she docs not really beheve that the 
universe has a soul. Yet this the belief of the East, and the 
whole mental contribudon of the East to mankind is filled 
with this idea. So, we, in the East, need not go into details 
and emphasize them; for the most important thing is this 
universal soul, for which the Bastem sages have sat in medi- 
tadon, and Eastern arrises have joined them in ardsdc 
le^lizadon. 

Because we have faith in this univenal soul, we in the East 
know that Truth, Power, Beauty, lie in Simplicity, — where 
it is transparent, where thirds do not obstruct the inner vision. 
Therefore, all our sages have cried to make their lives simple 
^d pute, because thus they have the reahzation of a positive 
Truth, which, chough invisible, is more real than the gross 
and the numerous. 

When we say that art only deals with those trufos that are 
persttial, we do not exclude philosophical ideas which are 
apparendy abstract. They are quite common in our Indian 
hteratuie, because they have been woven with the fibres of 
our personal nature. I give here an instance which will make 
my point clear. The following is a transladon of an hidian 
poem written by a woman poet of mediaeval India, its subject 
is life. 
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1 saluK the Liie wHcIi is like a sproudng seed, 

'With its one ann upraised in the air, and the other down in 
the soil; 

The Life which is one in its outer form and its inner sap; 

The Life chat ever appears, yet ever eludes. 

The lifi: that comes I salute, and the Life thac goes; 

] salute the Life that is revealed and that is hidden; 

1 salute the Life in soapeme, standing still like a mountain, 

And the Life of the surging sea of fire; 

The life thac is tender like a locus, and hard like a thunderholt. 

I salute the Life which is of the mind, with its one side in 
the dark and the other in the light. 

IsalutecheLife in the house and the Life abroad in the •unbiO'WD, 
The Life fell of joy and the Life weary -with its pains, 

The Life eCcmally movm|, rocking the world into stillness, 
The Life deep and silent, bceaking out into roaring waves. 

This idea of life is not a mere logical deduction; it is as real 
to the poetess as the air to the bird who feels it at every beat 
of its wings. Woman has realized the mystery of life in her 
child more incimaceiy than man has done. This woman's 
nature in the poet has felt the deep stir of life in all the world. 
She has known it to be infeiite, not through any rcasoiutkg 
process, but through fee illuminadon of liei feelii:^. TherC' 
fore the same idea, which la a mere abstraction to one whose 
sense of the reahty is limited, becomes lommously real to 
another whose sensibility has a -wider range. We have c^ten 
heard the Indian mind described by Wesrem critics as zneta- 
phyacal, because it is ready to soar in the infinite. But it has 
to be noted that the inBnite Is not a mere matter of philoso> 
phical speculation to bidia; it is as real to her as the stmlight. 
Silt muse see it, feel it, make use of it in har life. Thetefbce 
it has come oat so profosely in her symbolism of worship, 
in her Utcramre. Tlie poet of the 'Upaulshad has ^id feat t^ 
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slightest movement of life would be impossible if the sty were 
HOC filled with infinite joy. This universal presence wa^ as 
much of a reality to iiim as the earth under his feet, nay, even 
more. The realization of this has broken out in a song of an 
Indian poet vdio was bom in the fifteenth century i 

There fidls the rhythmic beat of life and death : 

Rapture wells forth, and all space is radiant widi light. 

There die unstruck music is sounded; it is the love mufic 
of three worlds. 

There millions of lamps of sun and moon are burning; 

There die drum beats and tlic lover swings in play. 

There love sougs resound, and light rains in showers. 

In India, the geeatef pare of our literature is religious, because 
God with us is not a distant God; He belongs to out homes, 
as well as to our temples. We feel His nearness to us in all the 
human rclauonship of love and affection, and in our festivities 
He is die chief guest whom we honour- tn seasons of flowers 
and fruits, iu the coming of the rain, in the fulness of the au¬ 
tumn, we see the hem of His mande and hear F£s footsteps. 
We worship Him in all the true objects of our worship and 
love Him wherever our love is true, hi the woman who is 
good we &el Kim, in the man who is erne we know Him, 
in our children He Is bom again and again, the Eternal Child. 
Therefore religious soi^ ate our love songs, and our domestic 
occurrences, such as the btrdi of a son, or the coming of the 
daughter 6x>m her hmbands house to her parents and her 
depaifure again, are woven in oui literature as a drama whose 
counterpart is in the divine. 

It is thus that the domain of literature has extended into che 
region which seems hidden in the depth of mystery and made 
it human and speakii^. It is growu^. keeping pace with the 
conquest made by the human peiscoalicy in the realm of 
truth- It is growing, not only into history, science and philosc^ 
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phy, but, •with our expanding sympathy, into our sodal cons¬ 
ciousness. The classical literature of the ancient dme was 
only peopled by saints and kings and heroes. It thxew no light 
upon men who loved and suficred in obscurity. But as the 
illumination of man’s personality tlirows its light upon a wider 
space, penetratij^ into hidden comers, the •world of Art also 
crosses its frontiers and extends its boundaries into une^lored 
legicais. Thus art is signalizang man’s conquest by its symbols 
of beauty, springing up in spots which were barren of all 
voice and colours. It is si^plying man with his banners, 
under which he matches to fight against the inane and the 
inert, provii^ his living claims £u and wide in God’s creation. 
Even the spirit of the desert has owned its kinship with him, 
and the lonely pyramids are there as memorials of the mcem^ 
of Nature’s silence with the silence of the human spirit. The 
darkness of the caves has yielded its stillness to man’s sod, 
and in exchange has seaetiy beei ao'wned with the wreath 
of art. Bells are rilling in tem^es. in vili^es and populous, 
towns to proclaim that the infnitc is not a mere emptiness co¬ 
man. This enaoskchmcnt of man’s personality has no linut, 
and even the markets and factories of the present age. era 
the schools where children of man are imprisoned and jails 
where are the CTiminals, will be mellowed with the »uch of 
art, and lose their disdnetion of r^d discordance •with lilc. 
For the one effort of man's personality is to transform evety- 
thit^ with •which he has any true concern mto the human. 
And art is like the spread of vegetation, to shew how frr man 
has reclaimed the desert for his own. 

We have said before that where there is an element of the 
surperfluous in our heart’s relationship with the world, ^ 
has its birdi. hi other words, where our personally feels its. 
wealth it breaks out in display. *What we devour for ourselves 
is totally spent. ’What overfiows our need becomes artio^atc. 
The stage of putft uriliry is like the state of heat which is daot- 
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'Wlien if surpasses itself, it becomes wliitc heat and then it is 
cjcpfcssive. 

Take, for instance, our de%bt in eadng. It is soon exhausted 
it gives no indication of the infinite. Therefore, though in 
its extensiveness it is more universal dian any other passion, 
it is rejected by art. It is like an immigrant coming to these 
Atlantic shores, who can show no cash balance in his fiivour. 

bi our life wc have one side which is finite, where wc exhaust 
ourselves at every step, and we have another sidf, where out 
aspiration, enjoyment and sacrifice are infinite. This infinite 
side of man must have its revealments in some symbols which 
have the elemeius of imraortality, There it naturally seeks 
perfection. Therefore it refhsos all tiiat is flimsy and feeble 
and incongruous. It builds for its dwellu^ a paradise, where 
only those materials are used that have transcended the earth’s 
mortality. 

For men are the children of light. ‘Whenever they fully realize 
themselves they feel thetr immortality. And, as they fed it, 
they extend their realm of the immortal into every region of 
human life. 

This building of man’s true world, — the living world of 
truth and beauty, — is the function of Art 

Man is true, where he feels his infinity, where he is divine, 
and the divine is the creator in him. Therefore with the attain¬ 
ment of Hs truth he creates. He would hear the same message 
fliat came fiom the Indian of the andent time: 

“Harken to me, ye children of Ae Imm«»taJ, dwellers of 
the heavenly worlds, I have known the Sopreme Person who 
comes as light from the dark beyond,” 

Yes, it is Aat Supreme Person, who has made himself 
known to man and made this universe so de^Iy personal to 
him. Therefore, in India, our places of pi^rimage are there, 
where in the confluence of the river and the sea, in Ae eternal 
•mow of the mountain peak, in the lonely seashore, Some aspect 
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of the infiruce is revealed which has its great vwce for our heart, 
and there man has left in his images and temples, in his caiviogs 
of stone, these words, — "Harken to me, I have known the 
Supreme Person." in the mere substance and law of this world, 
we do not meet the Person, but where the sky is blue, and the 
grass is green, where the flower has its beauty fruit its 
taste, where there is not only perpetuation of race, hut joy of 
living and love of follow-creatures, sympathy and self-sacrifrce, 
there is revealed to us the Person who is infinite. There, not 
merely are facts pelted down upon our heads, but we feel 
the bwd of the personal relationship binding our hearts with 
this world through all time, And h Reality, which is 
truth made our own, truth that has its eternal relation with the 
Supreme Person. Thh world, whose soul seems to be aching 
for expression is its aidless rhythm of lines and colours, music 
and movements, hints and whispers, and all the si^gestion 
of the inexpressible, finds its harmony in the ceaseless loagn^ 
of the human heart to make the Pason manifest in its own 
creations. 

The desire for the manifestation of this Person makes us 
lavish with all our resources. When we accumulate wealth, 
we have to account for every penny; we reason accurately 
and we act with care. But when we sec about to express our 
wealthiness, we seem to lose sight of all lines of limit. In 
free, none of us has wealth enough folly to express what we 
mean by wealthiness. When we cry to save our life from an 
enemy's attack, we arc cautious in our movements. Bm 
when we feel impelled to express our personal bravery, we 
willingly take risks and go to the length of losii^ out lives. 
We are careful of expenditure in our everyday life, but on 
festive occasions, whi we fxpitts our joy. we are thdfoless 
even to the extent of going beyond our means. Foe when we 
arc memsdy conscious of our own personality, we ate apt to 
ignore the tyranny of facts. We are temperate in our dealings 
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■with die maji with whom our tclation is the relatlcmship of 
pru<Ience. But we feel we have not got enough for those 
■whom we love. The poet says of the beloved: ‘It seems to 
me that I have gazed at your beauty &om the beginiui^ of 
my e>3stmce, that I have kept you in my atim for countless 
ages, yet it has not been enough for me.” 

He says, "St<mes would melt in tenderness, if touched by 
the breeie of your mantle.*’ 

He feels that his “eyes long to fly like birds to see 
Iiis beloved.” 

Judged fbom the standpoint of reason these arc exa^erations, 
but &om that of the heart, freed from limits of ^cs, they are 
true. Is it not the same in God’s acation? There force and 
matters are alike mere foots — foey have their strict accounts 
kept and they can be accurately weired and measured. Only 
beauty is not a mere foot; it cannot be surveyed and mapped. 
It IS an es^ession. Facts are like wine-cups that carry it, they 
are hidden by it, it overflows them. It is infinite in its su^es- 
dons, it is extravagant in its words. It is personal, therefore, 
beyond s cience . It sings as does the poet, “It seems to me that 
I have gazed at you foom the beginning of my eziscence. that 
I have kept you in my arms for countless ages, yet it has not 
been enough for me.” 

So we find that our world of expression does not accurately 
coincide with the world of focts, because personality surpasses 
facts on every side. It is conscious of its infinity and creates 
from its abundance; and because, in art, things are chall»ged 
foom the standpoint of the immortal Person, those which 
are imp«tant in our customary life of focts become unreal 
whm placed on the pedestal of art. A newspaper account of 
some domestic inddetit in the life of a commercial magnate 
may awce agitation in Society, yet would lose all iis s%&i- 
ficance if placed by the side of great works of art. We can 
well im^c how it would hide its face in shame, if by some 
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crocl acdcleiit it found itself in tbc nc^hboutlsood of Keats’s 
*‘Odc on a Grecian Um.” 

Yet the very same inddenc, if created deeply, divcsced of 
its conventional superfkUlity, might have a better claim in 
art than the negotiation for raising a b% loan for China, or 
the defeat of British diplomacy in Turkey. A mere household 
•event of a husband’s jealousy of his wife, as depicted in one 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, has greater value in the realm of 
art than the code of caste r^ulaoons in Manu's scripture or 
the kw prohibiting inhabitants of one part of die world from 
receiving human treatment in another. For when frets are 
looked upon as mere frets, havii^ their rhain of consequences 
in the world of frets, they are rejected by art. 

When, however, such laws and regulations as I have men¬ 
tioned arc viewed in their application to some human indivi¬ 
dual, in all their iiijustice, insult and pain, then they are seen m 
their complete truth and they become subjects for art. The di> 
position of a great battle may be a great fret, but it is useless 
for the purpose of arc. But what chat battle has caused to a single 
mdrvidual soldier, separated from his loved ones and maimed 
for his life, has a vital value for arc which deals with 
reality. 

Man’s social world is like some nebulous system of stars, 
consisting krgely of a mist of abstractions, with such names 
as society, state, nation, commerce, politics and v^. In their 
dense amorphousness man is hidden and truzh is blurred. 
The one vague idea of war covers from our s^t a multitude 
of miseries, and obscures crur sense of real^. The idea of the 
nation is responsible for crimes that would be appalling, if the 
mist could be removed for a moment. The idea of sodecy 
has aeated forms, of skvery without number, which we 
tolerate simply because it has deadened our consdomness 
of (he reality of the personal man. In the name of religion 
deeds have been dcsie chat would exhaust all the resources 
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cf hell itself for puni&lunenf, because with its creeds and 
dopnas it has applied an cxtcaaTe plaster of anaesthetic over 
a large sui^ of feeling humanity- Everywhere in man's 
world the Supreme Person is suffering from the hilling of the 
human reality by the imposition of the abstract, hi our schools 
Che idea of the class hides the reality of the school children* 
they become students and not individuals. Therefore, it does 
not hurt us to see children's lives crushed, b their classes 
like flowers pressed between booh leaves. In govemmenci 
the bureauaacy deals with generaJiaadons and not with men. 
And therefore it costs it nothing to indulge in wholesale 
crudties. Once we accept as truth such a scientific majam 
as Survival of the Fioest’* it immediately transforms the 
whole wwld of human personality into a monotonous desert 
of abscractiOT, where things become dreadfully simple bewuse 
robbed of their mystery of life. 

In These large tracts of nebulousaess Art is creating its stars, 
stars that arc definite in their forms but infinite in their pers<> 
nality. Art is call^ us the “children of the immortal, and 
proclaiming our right to dwell in the heavenly worlds. 

"What is it in man that asserts its immortality in spite of the 
obvious fkc of death ? It is not his physical body or his mental 
organization. It is that deeper unify, that ulrimate mystery 
in him, which, from the centre of his world, radiates towards 
its circumference: which is in his body, yet transcends his 
body; whichis in his mind, yet grows beyemd his mind; which 
^ugh the things bekaiging to hhn, expresses something' 
that is not in them; which, while occupying his present, over¬ 
flows its banks of the past and the future. It is the personality 
of man, eo^ous of its inexhaustible abundance; ic has the 
paradox m it that it is mote than itself; it is more than as it 
h seen, as it is known, as it is used, And this consciousness 
of the infinite, in the personal man, ever strives to nuke its 
expressions immortal and to make the whole world its own. 
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Art the perscai ui us is sendii^ its answers to ^e Supreme 
Person, who reveals Himself to us in a world of cudlcss beauty 
across the lightless world of faces. 


From IcCTores delivered m Amuiea. 


i 




THE RELIGION OF AN ARTIST 


1924-26 


1 WAS bom in zS6t : TKac is hoc an imporcanc dace o£ 
iiistory, buc ic belongs to a great epoch in Bec^al, when the 
currents of three movements had toec in die life of our country. 
One of these, die religious, was introduced by a vecy great¬ 
hearted man of g^antic sitelligeoce, Raja Rammofaan Roy. 
It was revohitioiiary, for he tried to reopen the channel 
of spiritual life which had be e n ohsmicced for many years 
by the sands and debris of creeds that were formal and mate¬ 
rialistic, fixed in extemaJ practices lacking spiritual significance. 
People who dkg to an ancient past have thek pride in the 
antiquify of thek accumulations, in the sublimity of time- 
honoured walls around them. They grew nervous and angry 
when some great spirit, some lover of truth, breaks open theii 
enclosure and floods it '^th the sunshine of thought and the 
breath of life. Ideas cause movement and all forward move-, 
mentsthey conadertobeamenaceco thek warehouse security. 

This was happening about the I was horn. I am proud 
to say chat my kthet was one of the great leaders of that 
movement, a movement for whose sake he suffered ostracism 
and braved social indignities. I was bom in this atmo^heie 
of the advent of new ideals, which at the same time were old, 
older than all the things of which that age was proud. 
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Thfire was a second movement equally impoccanc. 
BaiiJdmchandra Cbatterjee, wlio, chough much older 
myself, was my contemporary and lived long enough, for me 
to see him, was the first pioneer in the literary revolution which 
happened in Bengal about that time. Sefore his arrival our 
literature had been oppressed by a r^d rhetoric that choked 
its life and .loaded it with ornaments that became its fetters. 
Bankimchandra was brave enough to go gainst the <^thodosy 
which believed in the security of tombstones and in that 
finali ty which can only belong to the lifeless. He li^ed the 
dead weight of ponderous forms from our language and with 
a touch of his magic wand aroused oux literature from her 
age-long sleep. A great promise and a vision of beauty she 
revealed to us when she awoke in the fullness of her strength 
and grace. 

There was yet another movement started about this time 
called the National. It was not frilly politic^ but it began to 
give voice to the mind of our people trying to assert their 
own personality. It was a voice of in^acience at the humilia- 
liou ctmstantly heaped npon us by people who were not 
oriental, and who had, especially at that time, the habit of 
sharply dividing the hitman world mto the good aiyl die bad 
according to the hemispheres to ^ch they belong. 

This contemptuous spirit of separatedness tras perpetually 
hurting us and causing great damag g to oui own world of 
culture. It generated in our young men a distrust of all things 
that had come to them as an inheritance from theii past, 
The old Indian pictUTCS and other works of an were laughed 
at by our studaacs in imitation of the langhcer of their Euro¬ 
pean schoolmasters of that age of philistinism. 

Though later on our teachers themselves had changed 
their minds, their disciples had hardly yet fully regaioed 
confidence in the merit of our art» Ihey have had. a long 
period-of encouragement in devdoph^ an app«ite for 
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copies of FrencK piccurts, fot gaudy oleographs 
a^cctly cheap, for the pictures that are products of mechanical 
accuracy of a stereotyped standard, and they still considered 
it to be a symptom of superior culture to be able disdainfully 
to refuse oriental works of creation. 

The modem young men of that period nodded their 
heads and said that true otiginahey lay not in the discovery 
of the rhythm of the essential in the heart of reality but in 
the full hps, anted cheeks and bare breasts ofimported pictures. 
The same spirit of rgection, bom of utter ignorance, was 
cultivated in other departments of our culture. It was die 
result of the hypnotism exercised upon the minds of the younger 
genetati^^ by people who were loud of voice and strong of arm. 
The nati«ial movement was started to proclaim that we must 
not be indiscriminate in our rejecdoa of die past. This was 
not a reactionary movement but a revoluriaiary <ms, because 
it set out with a great courage to deny and to oppose all pride in 
mere borrowings. 

These three movemaifs were m foot and in all three the 
members of my own fomily took active part We were 
ostracized because of our heterodox opinions abom religion 
and therefore we enjoyed the foeedom of the outcast We 
had to build our own world with our own thoughts and 
fp ^rgy of mind. 

1 was bom and broi^t up in an atmosphere of the con¬ 
fluence of three movements, all of which were revobtionary. 
My ^mily had to live its own hfe, which led me frcaa my 
young days to seek guidance for my own sdf-e^ression 
in my own inner standard of ju%ment. The medium of 
expression doubriess was my mother toi^. But the language 
which belonged to the people had to be modulated accordii^ 
to the urge which I as an individual had. 

No poet should borrow his medium ready-made from some 
shop of orthodox respeccabihty. He should not only have his 
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own seeds but prepare his own soil. Each poet has his own 
distinct raedhun of langnage^not because the whole language 
is of his own mahe, bur because his individual use of it, having 
life's magic touch, rransfoxms it into a special vehicle of his 
own creation. 

The races of man have poetry in their heart and k is necessary 
for them to give, as ^ as is possible, a perfect ezpression to 
their sentimenTs. For this they muse have a medium, moving 
and pliant, which can Eeshly become their very own, ^ af^ 
age. All great lai^uages have undergone and are still under¬ 
going changes. Those languages which resist the spirit of 
change arc doomed and will never produce great harvests of 
thought and literature. When forms become fixed, the spirit 
cither weakly accepts its imprisonment within them or rebels. 
All revolutions consist of the fight of the within against invasion 
by the without 

There was a great chapter in the history of life on this earth 
when some irressrible inner force in man found its way out 
into the scheme of things, and sent fi>rdi its triumphant mu¬ 
tinous voice, with the cry that it was not going to be ovec- 
whelmed from outside by the huge brute beast of a body. 
How helpless it appeared at the moment, but has it not nearly 
won? In our soc^ life also, revolution breaks out when some 
power concentrates itself in outside arrangements and threatens 
to enslave for its own purpose the power which we have within 
us. 

When an organization vdiich is a machine becomes a 
central force, political, consmetdal, educatioiul or teligious, 
it obstructs the ftee flow of inner life of the people and way¬ 
lays and elicits it fbi the augmentati<m of its own power. 
To-day, su^ concentzation of power is fast multipdyii^ on 
(he outside «Dd die (xy of the oppressed spirit of man is in 
die air which siru^les to fiee its^ from the grip of screws 
and bolts, of unmeaning obsessions. 
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Revoludon muse come and men must risk revilcment and 
mlsuDdersundfjig, especially &om those who want co be 
comibrcable, who put their faith in materialism, and who 
belong truly to the dead past and not modem times, the past 
that had its age in ^tant antiquity when physical fl es h and 
size predominated, and not the mind of man. 

Purely physical dominance is mechanical and modem 
machines are merely exa^erating our bodies, lengthenii^ 
and multiplying our limbs. The modem mind, in its innate 
delights in this enormous bodily bulk, represent- 
mg an inordinaie material power, saying: "Xet me have the 
big toy and no sentiment ’^uch can disnirb it.** It does not 
realize that in dus we are recu raing to diat antediluvian age 
which revelled in iia prodnetion of gigantic ^yacal frames^ 
leaving no room for the &eedom of the iriTipr spirit. 

All great human movements in the world are related to 
score great ideal. Some of you may say that such a doctrine 
of spirit has been in its death-throes for over a century and is 
now moribund; that we have nothing to rely upon but exiemai 
forces and material feundanons. But I say, on my part, that 
your doctrine was obsolete long ago. It was exploded in the 
springtime of life, when mere size was iw^t off the face of 
the world, and was replaced by man, brought naked into the 
heart of creation, man with this helpless body, but widi his 
indomitable mind and spirit. 

When I began my life as a poet, the writers among our 
educated community took their guidance ffom t hri r EngliA 
text4>ooks which poured upcsi rk&m lessons that did not fully 
saturate thrir minds. I suppose It was fortunate for me that 
I never in my life had the kind of academic training which is 
considered proper for a boy of a respectable Emily. Tho^^ 

I cannot say I was altogether free from the influence riiac ruled 
yonr^ minds of those days, the course of my writings was 
nevertheless saved from the groove of imitative fonm, In 
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my versification, vocabulary and ideas, 1 yielded myself to 
the vagaries of an imtiUored ^ncy 'which brought casdgatioii 
upon me from critics who were learned, and uproarious bi^hr 
ter from the witty. My ignorance combined with my heresy 
turned me into a literary outlaw. 

When I began my career I was ridiculously young; in 
fiict, 1 was the youngest of chat band who had made ^em- 
selves articulate. 1 had neither che protective armour of mature 
age, nor enough T^n glish to command respect. So in my 
seclusion of concen^ and qualified encouragement I had my 
firecdom. Gradually I grew in years—for which, however, 
I claim no credit. Steadily 1 cut my -way through deriskm and 
occasional patronage into a recognition in which che propordon 
of praise and blame was very much like that of land and water 
on our earth. 

What gave me boldness when I was young was my early 
acquaintance with the old Vaishnava poems of Bengal, full 
of the freedom of metre and courage of expression. I chink 1 
-was only twelve when these poems first began to be reprinted. 
1 sarreptitiously got hold of copies from the desks of my eldeis. 
For che edification of the youi^ 1 must confess that this was 
not right for a hoy of my age. 1 should have been passing nty 
examinations and not following a path chat would lead to loss 
of marks. I must also admit that the greater part of these lyrics 
was erode and not quite suited to a boy ju&t about to reach his 
teem. But my imagination was fiiUy occi^ied with Ac beauty 
of Aeii forms and Ae music of their words; and their brcaA, 
heavily laden wiA volupcoousness, passed over my mind 
-wiAouc discraedng it 

My vagabondage in the path of my literary career had 
another reasem. My freher was the leader of a new religious 
movement, a strict monotheism based up<m the teachiags of 
Ac Upanishads. My coumrymen in Besigal Aoughtlum almost 
as bad as a Christian, if not worse. So we were compfeccly 
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ostraciaA •whidi probably saved me from another disaster, 
that of imitating oui own past. 

Most of the members of my family had some gift—some 
were ardsts, some poets, some musicians and the whole at¬ 
mosphere of our home was permeated with the spirit of creadon. 
1 had a deep sense almost from infancy of the beauty of Nature, 
an indmate feeling of companionship with die trees and the 
clouds, and felt in tune with the musical touch of the seasons 
in the air. At the same rime, X had a peculiar suscepdbility 
to human kindness. All these craved expression. The very 
earnestness of my emotkois yearned to be true to themselves, 
though I VTss too immature to give their expression any 
perfecdoa of form. 

Since then I have gamed a reputation in my country, 
but dll very late a stror^ current of antagonism in a ia^e 
secdon of my countrymen persisted. Some said that my 
poems did not spring from the nadonal heart; some com¬ 
plained that they were incomprehensible; others that they 
were unwholesome. In fact, I have never had complete accep¬ 
tance from my own people, and that too has been a blessing; 
for nothing is so demfir ahang as unqualifred success. 

This is the history of my career. I wish I could reveal it 
more clearly through the narration of my own work in 
my own language. I hope diat.will be possible some day or 
other. Languages axe jealous. They do not give vtp their best 
treasures to those who cry to deal with them through an inter¬ 
mediary belonging to an alien rival We have to court them 
in person and dance attendance on them. Poems are not like 
market commodities, transferable. We carmoc receive the 
smiles and glancea of our sweetheart through an attorney, 
however dihgenc and duriful he may be. 

I myself have tried to get at the wealth of beauty in the 
literature of the European languages, long before 1 gained a 
full ri^t to their hospitality. When I was youi^ I cried to 
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approach Dante, unfortunately tliroi^h an Er^lish translarion. 

2 fiuled utterly, and felt it my pious duty to desist. Dante 
remained a closed book to me. 

I also wanted to biow Genuan literature and, by reading 
Heine in transktion, I thought I had cau^t a glimpse of the 
beauty there. Fortunately I met a luissionary lady {torn Ger¬ 
many and asked her help. I worked hard fot some months, 
but being rather quickwitted, which is not a good quality, 

{ was not persevering. I had the d^crous kdlity ^lioh 
helps one to guess the nxeanim too easily. My teacher thought 
I had almost mastered the language, which was not true. 

I succeeded, however, in getting through Heine, like a nm 
walking in sleep crossing unknown paths with ease, and I 
found immense pleasure. 

'Dien 1 tried Goethe. But that was too ambitious. Wicb 
die help of the little German I had learnt, I <hd go through 
Faust. I believe I found my entrance to foe palace, not like one 
who has keys for all foe doors, but as a casual visitor who u 
tolerated in some general guest-room, comfortable but not 
intimate. Properly speaking, I do not know my 
and in foe same way many other great kminaries are dusky 

This is as it should be. Man cannot reach the shrine if he 
does not make the pilgrimage. So. one mint nc« hope to find 

anything true from my own language in translatiott. 

In regard to music, I claim to be something of a musiaan 
myseif. I have (imposed many songs vfoich have defied 
the canons of orthodox propriety and good people arc disgmtcd 
at foe impudence of a roan who is audacious only because he is 
untrained. But 1 persist, and God forgives me because I ifo not 
know what I do. Possibly that is foe best way of doii^foir^ 
in foe sfheteof art. For I find that people blame, but also ring 
my sen^, ctai if 1 “* always correctly. 

Please do cot tbmk i am vrin. I can judge aysclf objecavely 
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and can openly express admiration fbt my own work, because 
I am modest. 1 do not hesitate to say that my songs have 
found their place in the heart of my land, along with her 
flowers chat are never exhausted, and that the folk of the 
future, in days of joy or sorrow or festival, will have to sing 
thenL This too is die work of a revolutionist. 

If I feel reluctant to speak about my own view of religion, 
it is because I have not come to my own religion throi^ the 
portals of passive acceptance of a particular creed owing to 
some accident of birth. I was bom to a fiimily who were 
pioneers in the revival in our country of a religitm based upon 
the utterance of Indian sages in the Upanishads. But owij^ 
to my idiosynaasy of temperament, it was impossible for me 
CO accept any religious teaching on the only gtouud chat people 
in my smtoundings believed it to be true. 1 could not persuade 
myself to imagine that I had religion simply because eveiy*' 
body whom I might trust beUeved in its value. 

My teligion is essentially a poet*s religion. Its touch comes 
to mt through the same unseen and trackless channels as does 
inspiration of my music. My religious life has followed 
the same mysterious line of growth as has my poetical life. 
Somehow they are wedded each other, and though their 
betrothal had a long period of ceremony, it was kept secret 
feom me. I am not, I hope, boasting when 1 confess to my gift 
of poesy, an instrument of expression d^cately responsive to 
the breath that comes feom depth of feeling. Prom my infency 
Ihadthekeoi sensitiveness whidi always kept my mind eng¬ 
ine tnth consciousness of the world around me, natural and 
human. 

I had been blessed with that sense of wonder which gives 
a diild bis right of entry into the Creasur&house of mystery 
which is in tiie heart of e^tence. I neglected my studies became 
they rudely summoned me away feom the world around me, 
was my feiend and my companion, and when I was 
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thirteen I freed myself from the clutch of an educational' 
sysom that tried to keep me imprisoned within the stone¬ 
walls of lessons. 

1 had a vague notion as to who or what it was that touched 
my heart’s chords, like tiie infrnt which does not know its 
motha’s name, or who or what she is. The feelii^ which 
1 always had was a deep satisfactiai of personality that flowed 
into my nature through hvir^ channels of coimniuiication 
from all sides. 

It was a great thing for me that my consciousness was never 
dull about the fiicts of the surrounding world. That the cioud 
was the ck>ud, that a flower was a flower, was enough, because 
they directly spoke to me, because 1 could not be indiflerent 
to them. 1 still remember the very moment, one afternoon, 
when coming back from school I alighted from the carriage 
and suddenly saw in the sky, behind the upper terrace of our 
house, an escubcrance of deep, dark tainntlonds lavishing rich, 
cool shadows on the atmosphere. The marvel of it, the very 
generosity of its presence, gave me a joy which was fiwdom, 
the freedom we feel in the love of our dear friend. 

There is an illuscradon I have made use of in another paper,, 
in which I supposed that a stranger from some other planet 
has paid a visit to our earth and happens to hear the sound ofa 
human voice on the gramophcoie, All that is obvious to him, 
and most seemii^y active, is the revolving disk; he is unable to 
discover the personal truth that lies behind, and so might accept 
the impersonal scienufic fret of the disk as flnal—the fret that 
cotdd be touched and measured. He would wonder how it* 
cmdd be possible for a machine to speak to the soul. Then 
if in pursuij^ flic mystery, he should suddenly come to die 
heart of the music through a meeting with the composer,, 
he would at cnee understand the meaning of that music aa> 
a personal communication. 

Mere infommion of frets, mere discoveryof power, belongs 
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to the outside and not to the Inoer soul of chii]^. Gladness 
is die one criterion of truth as we know when we have touched 
Truth by the music it give, by the joy of the greeting it sends 
^TTth CO the tnich in us. Hut is the true fbund^on of all 
religions; it is not in dogtna. As I have said before, it is not 
as ether waves that we receive lig ht:; the mosiing does not 
wait for some scieutist foe its introduction to us. In the same 
way» we touch the infinite reality immediately within us only 
when we perceive the pure truth of love or goodness, not 
duough the ei^lanatiou of cheolc^ians, not through die erudite 
discussion of ethical doctrines. 

I have already confessed chat my religion is a poet’s religion; 
nil that I feel about it is from vision and not dom knowledge. 
1 fiankly say that I cannot satisfactorily answer questions 
nhom the problem of evil, or about what happens after death. 
And yet I am sure that there have come moments when my 
soul has couched the infiniK and has become intensely conscious 
of it through the iUuminacion of joy. It has been said in our 
Upanishads that our mind and our words come away bafied 
fiom the supreme Truth, but he who knows That, chtough the 
immediate joy of his own soul, is saved fi’om all doubts and 
fears. 

hi the night we stumble over things and become acutely 
conscious of their zndividoal separateness, but the day reveals 
•the great unity which embraces them. And the man, whose 
inner wsion is bathed in an illnmluation of his consciousness, 
at caice realires the spiriml unity reigning supreme over all 
•differences pf race and his mind no longer awkwardly scumbles 
•over individual &cts of separateness in the human world, 
accepting them as final; ho realizes that peace is in the inner 
harmony which dwells in ccuth, and not in any outer adjust¬ 
ments; and that beauty carries an etemal assurance of our 
spiritual relaci^ship to reality, which waits for its perfection 
tin the response of our love. 
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II 

The renowned VtSic commencacor, Sayaiudurya, says:. 

Tie food offiamg which is left over alw die complerion 
of saaificUl rites is praised because it is symbolical 
of Brahma, die origmai source of the universe. 

According to this es^lanacon, Brahma is boundless in. 
bis 5uper€uiry which inevitably hnds its expression in the 
ecemaJ world process. Here we have die doctrine of the genesis- 
of cceaticei, and cherefbre of the origin of art. Of all livh^ 
creatures in the world, man has his vital and mental energy 
vastly in excess of his need, which urges him to work in vaxioua 
lines of crearion for Its own sake. Like Brahma himself, he 
takes joy in productions that are unnecessary to him , and there¬ 
fore representing his extravagance and not his hand-to-mouth 
penury. The voice that is just enoi^h can speak and cry to 
the extent needed for everyday use, bat that which is abund- 
dant su^, and in it we find our joy. Art reveals man’s wealth 
of life, which seeks its fecedom in forms of perfecdon which 
are an end in themselves. 

All that is inert and inanimate is limited to the bare feet 
of existence. Life is perpetually creative because it contains 
in itself that surplus which ever overflows flic boundaries 
of the immediate rime and space, restlessly pursuing its ad¬ 
venture of expression in the varied forms of self-realuation. 
Oui living body has its vital o^ans that are important in 
maintaining its efficiency, but rhu body is not a mere conve¬ 
nient sac for the |mtpo$e of holding stomach, h^t, lungs and. 
brains; it is an image—its h^iesc value is in the feet fliat k 
commnnicatea its personality. It has colour, sh^ye and move¬ 
ment, Ac«t of belcmg to the superfeious, ^at are needed, 

only for selfexpresmon and not for self-presemuon. 
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This living atmosphere of superfluiry in man is domi- 
naced by his imagmadon, as the earth s atmosphere by the 
light. It helps us to integrate desultory in a vision of 
harmony and then to translate it into our activities for the very 
joy of its perfection, it invokes in us the Universal Man who 
is the seer and the doer of all times and countries. The immediate 
consciouancss of reality in its purest fbcm, unobsetned by the 
shadow of self-interest, irrespective of moral or utilitarian 
lecommctidation, gives us joy as does the self-ievealing per¬ 
sonality of our own. 'What in common language we call 
beauty, which is in harmony of lines, colours, sounds, or in 
grouping of words or thoughts, delights us only because we 
cannot help admitting a truth in it that U ultimate. "Love is 
enough'\ the poet has said; it carries its own explanation, the 
joy of which can only be expressed in a form of art which also 
hai that finality. Love gives evidence to something which 
is outside us but which intensely erdsts and thus stimulates 
the sense of our own existence. It radiantly reveals the reality 
«£ its objects, chough these may lack qualities that are valuable 
or brilliant. 

The / am in me realizes its own extension, its own infinity 
whenever it truly realizes something else. Unfortunately, 
owing Co our limitations and a thousand and one preoccupations, 
a great pan of our world, chough closely surrounding us, is 
fiat away fiom the lamp-post of our attention: it is dim, it 
passes by us, a caravan of shadows, like the landscape seen in 
the night &om the window of an illioniuaced lailmy compart- 
ment: the passenger blows diat the outside world exists, that 
it is important, but for the time being the railway carriage 
ibr him ia (u more s^nificant. If among the innumerable 
objects in this world thm be a few that come under the hiU 
illuminatton of our soul and thus assume reality us, they 
constantly cry to our creative mind for a permanent representa¬ 
tion. They belong to the same domain as the desire of ours 
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which represents chc longing for the penmnence of our own 
self. 

I do not mean Co say that things to which we are bound hy 
the tie of self-incerest have the inspiration of reality; on tile 
contrary, these are ecHpsed by the shadow of our own self. 
The servant is not more real to us rb9» the beloved. 'Ilie narrow 
emphasis of utility diverts our attention foom the complete man 
to tiae merely useful man- The thick label of market-price 
obliterates the ultimate value of reality. 

That focc that we exist has its truth in the fact that everythtog 
else does exist, and the am*' in me crosses its fnitude when¬ 
ever it deeply realizes itself in the “Thou art.” This crossii^ 
of the limit prodiices joy, the joy that we have in beauty, 
in love, in greatness. Self-forgeCtu^, and in a higher degree, 
sdf-sacriilce, is our acknowledgment of this our experience 
of the infinice. This is the philosophy which erplaius oisr joy 
in all arcs, the arts tiiac in their creations intensify tiie sense of 
the unity which is the unity of truth we carry wichm ourselves. 
The personality in me is a self-conscious pdndplc of a Uving 
unity; it at once comprehends and yet transcends all the 
details of facts that arc individually tnine, my knowiec^e. 
feeling, wish and will, my memory, my hope, my love, my 
activities, and all my belci^ZDgs. This personality which has 
tixe sense of the One in its nature, realizes it in things, thoughts 
and facts made into units. The principle of unity which it 
contains is more or less perfectly satisfied in a beautiful face 
or a picture, a poem, a song, a charactet or a harmony of mter- 
xelated ideas or facts and then for it these thit^ become 
BCeosely real, and therefore joyful. Its standard of reality, the 
reality that has its peifea revelaticm in a perfection of hatmony, 
is hwt whm there is a consdousuess of discord—because 
discord ir agains t fhi« fiinfiflTn^fal rmiry wbirh if fn mr^rn*. 

All Other feces have come to us through the gradual cour» 
of our e:q>erienoe, and ois knowledge of them is emstantiy 
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undergoing contradicCory changes cLrough the discovery 
of new data, We can never be sure that we have come to 
know xhc final charactet of anyfisii^ that there is. But such 
a biowledge has come to us immediately with a conviction 
which needs no arguments to suppott it. It is this, that all 
my activities have their sources in this personality of mine 
which is indefinable and yet about the ttuth of which I am 
more certain than anything in this world. Though ah the 
direa evidence that can be weighed and measured support 
the fact that only my fingers are producing marks on the 
paper, yet no sane man ever can doubt that it is not these 
mechanical movements that are the true origin of my writings 
but some entity that can never be known, unless known 
through sympathy. Thus we have come to realize in our own 
person the two aspects of activities, one of which is the aspect 
of law represented in the medium, and dte other die aspect of 
will residing in the personality. 

Limitation of the unlimited is personality : God is penonal 
•whttt He creates. 

He accepts the limits of His own law and the play goes on, 
which is this world whose reality is in its relation to the Person. 
Things are distinct not in their essence but in their appearance; 
in other words, in their relation to one to whom they appear. 
This is Art, the truth of which is not in substance or logic, 
but m expression. Abstract truth may belong to sdoice and 
metaphysics, but the world of reality belongs to Art, 

The world as an art is the play of the Supreme Person 
revelling in image-making. Try to find out the u^edients 
of die ims^e—they elude you, they never reveal to you the 
eternal seoet of appearance. In your effort to capture li& as 
expressed in living tissue, you will find carbon, nitrogen az^ 
many oriiei things utterly imiitf li£s, but never life itself The 
appearance does not ofiei any commentary of itself through its 
material. You may call it mays and pretend to disbelieve it, 
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but the great axtist, the mSymn^ is not hurt. For art is maya, 
it has no ether explanation but that it seems to be what it is. 
It never tries to conceal its evasiveness, it mocks even its ovm 
dchiutiCEn and plays tlie game of hide-and-seek througli its 
constant fl%ht in clianges. 

And thus life, which is an incessant explosion of freedom, 
£nds its metre in a coniinnal ^llii^ back in death. Every day 
is a death, every moment even. If not, tliere would be amor- 
)>hoiis desert of dcathlcssness eternally dumb and still. So life 
is way3, as moralists love to say; it is and if not. All that we 
find in it is the rhythm throi^h which it shows itself Arc 
rocks and mineral any better? Has not science shown us the 
fact that the uldmatc difiereiicc between one clement and 
another is only that of rhythm ? The fundamental ihstinction 
of gold 6om mercury lies merely in the difference of rhythm 
in dacir respective atomic constitution, like the distinction of 
the from his subject which is not in their different consti- 

tueaits, but in the different metres of their situation and cir¬ 
cumstance. Them you find behind the scene the Artist, the 
Magician of rhythm, who imparts an appearance of substance 
to the unsubstantial. 

'What is rhythm? It is the movement generated and regu¬ 
lated by harmonious resniction, This is the creative force in 
the hand of the axtist So long as words remain in uncadaaced 
prose form, they do not give any lasting feeling of reality. 
The moment they axe taken and pat into rhythm they vibrate 
into a radiance. It is the same with die rose. In the pulp of iu 
petals you may find everything that went to make the rose, but 
die rose which is maya, an image, is lost; its finality ^lich 
has the touch of the mfinite is g<me. The rose appears to me to 
be still, but because of its metre of composition it has a lyric 
of movement widiin that sohness, which is the same as the 
dynamic quality of a ^cture chat has a perfect harmcoiy. It 
produces a music in consdoumess hy giving it a swing 
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o£ motioii synchronous with its own, Had the picture con¬ 
sisted of a disliaimonious aggregate of colours and lines, it 
would be deadly still. 

In perfect rhythm, die art-{bjm becomes like the scars which 
in tlicir seeming stilhicss axe never snll, like a motionless 
flame that is nothing but moveinait. A great picture is always 
speaking, but news from a newspaper, even of some tragic 
happenrr^, is still-born. Some news may be a mere com¬ 
monplace in the obscurity of a journal; but give it a proper 
ihydun and it will never cease to shine. That is art. It has the 
magic wand which gives undying reality to all things it touclies, 
and relates them to the personal being in us. "We stand before 
its produedems and say : I know you as I know myself, you 
are real. 

A Chinese &iaid of mine, while travelling with me through 
the streets of Peking, suddenly, with great excitement, called 
my attention to a d<mkey. Ordinarily a donkey does not 
have any special force of miih for us, except when it us 
or when we need its reluctant service. But in such cases, the 
truth is not emphasized in the donkey but in some purpose or 
bodily pain exterior to it. The behaviour of my Chinese 
fliend at once reminded me of the Chinese poems in which 
che del^^nflil sense of reality is so spontaneously ielc and so 
simply expressed. 

This senddveness to the touch of things, such abundant 
delight in the recognition of them, is obstructed when insis¬ 
tent purposes become mnuinerdble and intricate in our society, 
\shcn problems crowd in our path clamouring for attendon, 
and lift’s movement is impeded widi things and thoughts too 
difficult (ox a harmonious assimiladcoi. 

This has been growo^ evident every day in the modem 
age, which gives more dmc to die acquisition of life’s equip¬ 
ment than to the ei^yment of it. In &ct, life itself is made 
secondary to life’s materials, evm hkp 4 garden buried under 
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the bricks gathered for the garden “wall. Somehow the nxania 
for bricks and mortar grow?, the kii^dom of rubbish domi¬ 
nates, tlte days of spring are made futile and the flowers never 
come. 

Our modem mind, a hasty tourist, in its rush over the mis¬ 
cellaneous, ransacks clicap markets of curios which mostly are 
delusions. This happens because its narural sensibility for 
simple aspects of existence is dulled by constant preoccupa¬ 
tions that divert ic. The Hterature that it produces seems • 
always to be poking her nose into out-of-the-way places for 
thin^ and effects that are out of the common. She racks her 
resources in order to be striking. She elaborates inconstant 
changes in style, as in modem inilliuery; and die product 
suggests more the polish of steel tlian die bloom of life. 

Fashions in literature that rapidly tire of themselves, seldom 
come &om the depth. They belong to the frodiy rii^h of the 
surface, with its boisterous clamours for the recognition of the 
moment. Sucli litcracute, by its very strain, exhausts its inner 
development and quickly passes tlirough outer changes like 
autumn leaves—produces with die help of paints and patches 
an up-to-dateness, shaming its own appearance of the imme¬ 
diately prec-ding date. Its exfvestions axe often grimaces, 
like the cactus of die desert which lacks’ modesty in its distor¬ 
tions and peace in its thorns, in whose attitude an aggressive, 
discourtesy brisdes up, si^gesdng a forced pride of poverty. 
We often come across its analogy in some of the modem writ¬ 
ings which are difficult to ignore because of fherr prickly 
surprises and paradoxical gesticulations. Wisdom is not rare 
in these works, but ic is a wisdom chat has lost confidence m its 
serene dignity, aflaid of being ignored by crowdswhich are 
attracted by the extravagant and dxe unusual. It is sad to see 
wisdom 'scrupling to seem clever, a prophet arrayed In caps 
and bells before an admiring mulnrude. 

But in all great arts, literary or otherwise, man has expressed 
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his feelings that aie usud in a fcam that is unique and yet not 
ahnoimal. “When Wordsworth described m his poem a life 
deserted by love, he invoked for his art the usual pathos ex¬ 
pected by all normal minds in connection with such a sub¬ 
ject. But the picture in whicli he iiicainated the sentimenf was 
unexpected and yet every sane reader acknowledges it witli 
Joy when tlic image is held before liim of 

,,. .a forsaken bird'siiesc filled viA snow 
Mid its own buA of k»Atsa eglaurme. 

On the odier hand, I have read some modem writing in 
which the comii^ out of the stars in the evening is described 
as the sudden eruption of disease in the bloated body of dark¬ 
ness- The writer seems afoaid to own the feeling of a cool 
purity in the star-sprinkled night which is usual, lest he should 
be found out as commonplace, ftom the point of view of 
realism the image may not be wholly inappropriate and may 
be considered as outrageously virile in its umhtinkij^ indvi- 
hty. But this is not art; tliis is a jerky shriek, something like 
the convulsive advertisement of the modem market that 
exploits mob psydiology against its inattenaon. To be 
tempted to aeate an illusion of forcefuJness throu^ an over¬ 
emphasis of abnormality is a sign of anaesthesia. It is the 
waning v^our of imagination which employs desperate 
dexterity in the present-day art for produemg shocks in order 
to poke out into a glare riie saisacion of the unaccustomed. 
When we fmd that the literatuie of any period is laborious 
in the pursuit of a spurious novelty in its manner and matter, 
we must know that it is the symptom of old age, of anaemic 
sensibility which seeks to stimulate its palsied taste with the 
pungency of indecency and the tingling touch of intemper- 
ancc. It has been explained to me dtat these symptoms mostly 
are the outcome of a reaction against the last-century litera¬ 
ture which developed a mannerism too daintily sacdiarinc. 
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UQtnartly in the luxury of irs toilet and over-dcUcacy of its 
expressions. Ic seemed to have reached an extreme limit of 
refinement which almost codified its conventions, mating it 
easy for the timid talents to reach a comfortable level of lite¬ 
rary respectability. This cxplanadon may be true; but un- 
fornaia^y reactions seldom have the repose of spontaneity, 
they often represent the obverse side of the minugc which 
they try to repudiate as false. A reacii<ai agairur a particular 
mannerism is liable to produce its own mannerism in a mili¬ 
tant fashion, usis^ the toilet preparation of the war paint, 
deliberately manufectured style of primitive rudeness. Tired 
of the elaborately planned flower-b^ds, the gardener proceeds 
with grim detenuination to set up everywhere artificial rocks, 
avoiding natural inspiration of rhythm in deference to a 
fuhion of tyranny which itself is a tyranny of fashion. The 
same herd insrinct is followed in a cult of rebellion as it was in 
the cult of confoimicy and the defiance, which is a mere coun¬ 
teraction of obedience, also shows obedience in a defiant 
fiisliion. ^aticism of virility produces a brawny atlilcticism 
meant for a circus and not the natural chivalry wliich is modest 
but invincible, claimhig its sovereign seat of honour in aU arts. 

It has often been said by its advocates that this show of tlie 
rudely loud and cheaply lurid in art has its justification in the 
unbiased rccognitwwi of &cta as such ; and according to them 
realism must not be shunned even if it be ra^cd aaid evil- 
smcllmg. But vdien it docs not concern science but concerns 
the arts we must draw a distinction betweeu realism and 
reality. In its own wide perspective of normal environment, 
disease is a reality which has to be acknowledged in litera- 
mre. But disease in a hospital is realism fit for the use of science. 
It is an abstraction which, if allowed to haunt literature, may 
assume a startling appearance because of its imreahty. Such 
vagrant spectres do not have a proper modulation in a normal 
surrounding; and they offer a false proportion in their 
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feature because the proportion of their cnvirOTiment is tam¬ 
pered with. Such a curtailment of the essential is not arc, but 
a trick which exploits mutilatioii in otder to assert a 
flatm to reality. Unfortunately men are not rare who believe 
tiut what forcibly startles them allows them to see more than 
the hets which ace balanced and restrained, which they have 
to woo and win, Very likely, owing to the lack of leisure, 
such persons ate growing in number, and the dark cellan of 
sex-psychology and drug-stores of moral virulence are bu^ed 
to give them the stimulus which they wish co bcHcve to be the 
stimulus of aesthetic reality. 

1 know a simple line sung by some primitive folk in our 
neighbourhood which I sanslate thus : My heart is like a 
pebble-bcd hiding a foolish stream.” The psycho-analysc may 
classify ic as an inscance of repressed desire and thus at once 
degrade it to a mere specimen advertising a supposed fact, 
as it does a piece of coal suspected of having smuggled within 
its dark the flaming wine of the sun of a forgotten age. But it's 
literature; and whatever m%ht have been the ordinal stimulus 
that startled this thought into a song, the sig nifican t &ct about 
it is diat it has taken the shape of an image, a creation of a 
uniquely persoual and yet universal character. The ^ts of the 
repression of a desire are numerously common ; but this par¬ 
ticular expression is singularly uncommon. The listener’s 
mind is touched not because it is a psychological but 
because it is an individual poem, representing a personal 
reality, belor^iAg to all time and place in the human world. 

But this is not all. This poem no doubt owed its form to 
che touch of the pcrscm who produced it; but at the same 
time with a gesture of xUtei detachment, it has transcended 
its material—the emotional mood of the author. It has gained 
its ^eedom &om any biographical bondage by taking a rhyth¬ 
mic perfection which is precious in its own exclusive merit- 
There is a poem which coaifcsses by its title its origin m a 
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mood of dgcction. Nobody can say chat to a lucid mind the 
feeling of despondency has anything pleasantly mcmorable- 
Yct these verses are not allowed to be fb^tteai, because 
directly a poem is feshimed. it is eternally feeed feom its 
genesis, it minimizes its history and emphasizes its indepen¬ 
dence. The sorrow which was solely personal in an emperor 
was liberated directly it took the form of verses in stone, it 
became a triumpli of lament, an overflow of delight, hiding 
the black boulder of its suflering source. The same thing is 
true of all creation. A dewdrop is a perfect integrity that has 
uo filial memory of its parentage. 

■When I use tlic word creation, I meat chat through it some 
imponderable abstractions have assumed a concrete unity in 
its relation to us. Its substance can be analyzed but not this 
imity vdiich is hi its self^mtroduction. Literature as an art 
offers us the mystery which as in its unity. 

■We read tlie poem : 

Never seek to tell diy love 

Love that never cold ca n be; 

For ihe ^ode Viind does move 
SiJ^y, iiivjribly. 

I cold my love, 1 to!d Joy love, 

1 told all my heart: 

Trembling cold iir ghastly fears 
Ab, ahe did depart, 

Soon ftt ibe was goiM from me 
A Raveller came by; 

Silently, invisibly, 

He took her with a sigh. 

It has its grammar, its vocabulary. When we divide them 
part by part and try to torture out a ccaifession from them, 
die poem which is we departs like the gentle wind, silently, 
invisibly. No one knows how it exceeds all its parts, trans¬ 
cends all its laws, and communicates with the pcrscai. The 
significance which is in unity is an eternal wonder, 

As for the definite meaning of the poem, we may have our 
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doubts. If it were told in ordinary prose, we might fed im¬ 
patient and be roused to contradict ic.Wc would certainly 
have asked for an explanation as to vdio the craveUcr was and 
why be took away love widiour any reasonable provocation. 
But in this poem we need not ask for an explanation unless 
wc are hopelessly addicted to mcaning-collcction wbicli is 
like the coUccdcai mania for dead butterflies. 'Hic poem as a 
creation, which is sometliing more than as an idea, inevitably 
contjuers our attention ; and any meaning wluch wc fed iu 
its words is like the feeling in a bcaurifiil &ce of a mule chat is 
mscmcable, elusive and profowtdiy sacufactocy. 

Tlie unity as a poem introduces itsdf in a chychoiic lai^uago 
in a gesture of character. Rhydim is not merely in some 
measured blendiitg of words, but in a signihcanc adjustment 
of ideas, in a music of thought produced by a subtle principle 
of disoibution, which is not primarily logical but evidential. 
The meaning whicli the word cliaraccer contains is difikulc to 
define. It is comprehended in a special grouping of aspects 
which gives an irtciistible im^rus. The combination it re¬ 
presents may be uncouth, may be unfinished, discordant; yet 
it has a dynamic vigour in its totality which claims rccogni- 
don, often against our wishes for the assent of our reason. An 
avalanche has a character, which oven a heavier pile of snow 
has not; its character is in its massive movement, ita incal¬ 
culable possibilities. 

It is for the artist to remind the world that with the truth 
of our expression we grow in truth. the man-made 

world is less an ei^ressiou of man’s creative soul than a mecha¬ 
nical device for some purpose of power, then it hardens itself, 
acquiring proficiency at the cost of the subtle suggesciveness 
of living growth. In his creative activities man makes Nature 
instinct with his own lift and love. But with his udlitarun 
<3icrgies he fights Nature, banishes her from his world, de¬ 
forms aud de£le& her with the ugliness of his ambitious, 
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This world of man’s own manufaccurc, with its discordint 
shrieks and swagger, impresses on him the scheme of a. uni¬ 
verse which has no touch of the person and therefore no 
ultimate significance. All the great civilizations that have 
become extinct must have come to their end through such 
wrong expression of humanity; through parasitism on a 
gigantic scale heed by wealth, by man’s clii^ing reliance on 
material resources 5 through a scoffing spirit of denial, of 
negation, robbing us of our rnean^ of sustenance in the path of 
inich. 

It is for the artist to proclaim his ^th in the everlasting 
YES—CO say : believe that there is an ideal hovering over 

and permeating the earth, an ideal of that Paradise which is 
not the mere outcome of fancy, but the ultimate reality in 
which all things dwell and move. 

1 beheve that the vision of Paradise is to be seen in the sim- 
lighc and'the green of die earth, in the beauty of the human 
fcce and tlie wealth of human life, even in objects that are 
seemingly in^gnificant and unprepossessing. Everywhere on 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is av^ke and sending fortli its 
voice. It reaches our hmer ear without our knowing it. It 
runes om harp of life wliich sends ctet aspirarion in music 
beyond the finite, not only in prayers and hopes, but also in 
temples which are flames of fire in stone, in pictures which are 
breams made everlasting, in the dance which is ecstatic medi¬ 
tation in the soil emtre of movement. 


I 


Lecuues deliveicd io Oiina md Dacca. 
Kevued by tbe author, 
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TTicrc come in out history occasions when die conscious¬ 
ness of a large muldfudc becomes suddenly illumined with 
the recegnidou of something which rises far above the tri¬ 
viality of daily haf^penings. Such an occasiai tlicre was when 
the voice of Buddha readied distant siiores across all physical 
and moral impediments. Then our life and our world found 
their profound meaning of reality in their relation to the 
^aal person who offered m emancipation of love. And men, 
in order to make this great human experience ever memor¬ 
able, determined to do the impossible : they made rocks to 
speak, stones to siig, caves to remember; the cry of joy and 
hope took immortal forms, alei^ hills and deserts, across 
barren solitudes and populous cities. A gigantic creative 
endeavour built up its triumph in stupendous carvings, defy¬ 
ing obsCRclcs that were overwhelming. Such heroic activity 
over die greater part of the Eastern continent clearly amwen 
die question : What is Art ? —Art is the response of man's 
creative soul to the call of the teal.* 

But die individual mind according to its temperament and 
training has its own recognition of reality in some of its spedal 
aspects. We can see from the Gandhara figures of Buddha 
that the artistic influence of Greece pat its emphasis on the 
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sdaiti£c aitpecc, on anaioniical accuracy, wMle tii purely 
Indiai mind dwelt <?i\ the symboHc aspect and teied to give 
expression to the soul of Buddlia, never acknowledging the 
limitations of realism. To the adventurous spirit of the great 
European sculptor, Rodin, the most significant aspect of 
reality is the unceasing struggle of the incomplete for its hce- 
dom &oin the fetters of imperfection, whereas before the 
naturally introspeedve mind of the Eastern artist die real 
appears in its ideal form of fulfilment. 

Therefore, when we talk of sucli a fact as Indian Art, it in¬ 
dicates some truth based upon the Indian tradition and tem¬ 
perament. At the same rime we must know chat there is no 
such thing as absolute caste restricticai in human cultures; 
they ever have the powci* to combine and produce new vaiia- 
ticais, and such combinations have been going on for ages, 
proving the triich of die deep unity of human psychology. 
It is ainitted dial fai Indian Art the Pertian clement found no 
obstacles, and there are signs of various odaci alien influences. 
China and Japan have no hesitation in acknowledging their 
debt to India in their artistic and spiritual growtli of life. For¬ 
tunately for our civilisations, all such intermingling hap¬ 
pened when professional art critics were not rampant and 
artists were not constantly niK^ed by the warning elbow of 
classifiers in their choice of inspiration. Our ardsts were never 
tiiesomely reminded of the obvious ^ct that they were 
Indians ; and in conscquisncc they had the freedom to be 
naturally hidian in spite of all the borrowings that they in¬ 
dulged in. 

A 8%n of greatness in great geniuses is their enormous 
capacity for borrowing, very often without their knowing it ; 
diey have unlimited credit in the world market of cultures. 
Only mediocrities are ashamed and afraid of borrowing, for 
they do not fc;iow how to pay back the debt in their own 
coift. Even the most foolish of critics does not dare blame 
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Sliakespeare for what he openly appropriated from oueide 
his own national inheritance. The human soul is proud of its 
comprehensive saisitivcness; it claims its freedom of entry 
everywhere when it is fully alive and awake. Wc congratu¬ 
late ourselves on the fact, and consider it a sign of our being 
live in soul, that European tlioughts aiid literary foniis found 
immediate hospiulity in Bengali literature from the very 
beginning of their contact with our miud. It ushered in a great 
revolution in tlw realm of our literary citpression. 

Enormous change, have taken place, but our Indian soul 
has survived tl« shock and has v^rously thriven upon this 
cataclysm. It only shows diat thougli human nicntaiicy» like 
the c«th s atmosphere, has undoubtedly diftcrau tempera- 
^s in Mcrtnt geographical rones, yet it is not walled up 
into impassable compartments and the citculation of the com¬ 
mon air over the entire globe continues to have its wholesome 
effect. So let us cake heart and make daring expcrime'its, 
venture out into die open road in the free of all risks, go 
^rough experiences in the great world of humwi mind, defy¬ 
ing unholy proliibitions preached by prudent liede critics, 
laughing at them when in their tender solidcudc for our safety 
they ask our artisb to behave like good childrai and never to 
cross the tJircshold of their scliool-rootn. 

Fearfully trying always to conform to a conventional type is 
a sijpi of ixnmaturicy. Only in babies is individuality of 
physiognomy blurted, and therefore penonil disdnetion not 
strongly marked. Childishness as a mentality can easily be 
generalised : children's babbling has the same sound-tottering 
everywhere, their Coys are very nearly similar. But adult age 
is difficult of classification, it is composed of individuals who 
claim recogmdon of their personal individuality which is 
shown not only in its own uniqueness of manner but also in 
iti own special response to all stimulations from outside. 

1 strongly urge our artists velicmendy to deny their obliga- 
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tion to produce sometting that can be labeJled as Ihdkn ^.rc^ 
according to some old world mannerism. Let them proudly 
refuse to be herded into a pen like branded beasts that axe 
treated as cattle and not as cows. Science is impersonal: it has 
its one aspect which is merely universal and tlierefbre abstract; 
but art is personal and, therefore, through it the universal 
manilcsfs itself in die guise of the mdividual, physiology 
etepresscs itself in physiognomy, philology in licerature- 
Scicncc is a passenger in a railway iraui of generalisation; their 
reasoning from, all directions come to make their jour¬ 
ney together in a similar conveyaice. Art is a solitary pedes¬ 
trian, who walks alone among the multitude, continually 
assimilating various experiences, unclassiflable and uncata- 
logoed. 

There was time when human races lived in comparative 
segregation and therefore the art adventurers had their 
experience within a narrow tange of limits, along the deeply- 
cut grooves of certain common characteristics. Brit today 
that range has vastly widened, claiming from us a much 
greater power of tcccpdvicy than what we were compelled 
to cultivate in former ages. If today wc have a living soul that 
is sensitive to ideas and to beauty of form, let it prove ica 
capacity by accepting all that is worthy of acceptance, not 
accordhig to some blind injunenon of custom or frshion, but 
in following one*s instinct for eternal value—the instince 
which is a God-given gift to ah real artists. Even foett our 
art is sure to have a quality which is Indian, but it must be an 
inner quality and not an artificially fostered formalism ; and 
therefore not too obtrusively obvious, nor abnonnahy self- 
coiisdous. 

When iu the name of Indian Art we cultivate with deliber¬ 
ate aggresiveness a certain bigotry born of the habit of a past 
generation, we smother our soul imder hhosyncrasies un- 
catthed from buried cencorics. These are like masks with 
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exaggeraced gtimaces tbac fail to respond to the ever changing 
play of life, 

Art is not a go^cus sepulchre, immovable brooding over 
a lonely ctemity of vanished years. It belongs to the proces¬ 
sion of life, making constant adjustment with siupnscs, ex¬ 
ploring unknown shrines of reality along its path of pilgrimage 
to a future which is as different from the past as the nee from 
rhe seed. Arc represents the inexhaustible magnificence of 
our creative spirit; it is gcnecouj in its acceptance and genc- 
rou« in its bestowal ; it is unique in its manner and universal 
in its appeal; it is hospitable to die All because it has the 
wealth which is its own ; its vision is new though its view 
may be old ; it catties its special critericoi of excellence within 
itself and therefore contemptuously refuses to be brow¬ 
beaten into conformity with a rhetoric manufretured by those 
who ate not in the secret of the subtle mysreties of creation, 
who v-^t to simpli^ tlirough their academic code of law diac 
which is absolutely simple through its spontaneity. 

The art ideal of people may take fixed root in a narrow soil 
of tradidcci, developing a vegetable chacacecr, producing a 
monotonous type of leaves and flowers in a continuous round 
of repetitions. Because it is not disturbed by a mind wliich 
evei* seeks the tanatcained and broause it is held firm by a habit 
which piously discourses alluremcnB of all adventure, it is 
ndcher helped by the growing life of the people nor docs u 
help to enrich that life. 

It remains confined to coteries of specialists who nourish it 
with delicate acemtion and fed proud of theandent flavour of 
its aristocratic exclusiveness. It is not a stream that flows 
through and fertilises the soil, but a rate wine stored in a dark 
cellar underground, acquiring a special stimulation thioi^h its 
artificially nurtured, barren antiquity. In exchange for a free¬ 
dom of movement which is the prerogative of vigorous youth, 
wc may gain a static perfection of senility chat has, minced its 
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wisdom into hard and rounded mudnis. Ihdbrtuaawly, 
there are those who believe it an advantage £bc a child to be 
able CO borrow its grandparents* age and be scared chc trouble 
and risk of growing and think that it is a sign of weaitliy res¬ 
pectability for an artisc lazily to cultivate a monotonously 
easy success by means of some hoarded patrimony of tradi¬ 
tion. 

. The genesis of all art traditions must have been in some ges¬ 
tures in the modes and mediums of expression that sponta¬ 
neously came to men of genius and were followed by oclicrs 
whose admiration naturally pursued the patli of i'nitaiion. 
b, poetic lireranire it is onr common experience to find that 
striking phrases and si^gestivc manner isms, originating from 
the writings of some popularly accepted poet, spread fijst in a 
soil of smceptible mcntalicy. However, if the literature has any 
vitality it is aired of that infection before it develops a poison 
tliat is fatal. The malady takes a clironic pexsisoaicc when it 
finds its breeding place in an inert period of mental degene¬ 
racy. 'When something in arc, which is too peculiar in its pre¬ 
sentment, shows an incorrigible tendency to repeat itsdf we 
may be sure that it is a sign of the wanii^ life. If it is a fact that 
some standard of invariable formalism has for ages been fol¬ 
lowing the course of the arts in India, making it possible for 
th em to be classified as specially Indian, then it must be con¬ 
fessed chat the creative mind which inevitably breaks out in 
individual variariom has Iain dead or dormant for those tor¬ 
pid centuries- All traditional structures of art must have 
sufficient degree of ela&ridry to allow it to respond to varied 
impulses of life, deUcate or virile; to grow with its growth, 
to with its rhythm. There are traditions which, in 

with rigid prescriptions of ihctoiic, establish cheit 
slave dynasty, deffironmg their master, the Life-urge, that 
revels in endless freedom of eaqjreesion. This is a tragedy 
whose outrage we realise in the latter-day Sanskrit literature 
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Md in the Convcntionil arts and craits of India, where mind 
is helplessly driven by a blind gliosc of the past. 

And yet we may go too far if we altogether reject tradition 
in tlic cultivation of the arts, and it is an incomplete statement 
of truth to say iliat habits have the sole cff«t of deadening 
our mind. Ihe tradition which is helpful is like a cltaaiiel 
that helps the current to flow. It is open where the water runs 
OJxward. guarding it only where tlicre is daiger in deviation. 
The bee’s life in its chaimcl of habit has no opeuiug ; it re¬ 
volves witliin a narrow drcle of perfection. ManV Ufe ha* 
time-honoured institutions whidi arc its organised habits. 
Wwai these act as enclosures, then the result may be perfect, 
ft bee-hive of wonderful j^edsicFn of form, but uitsiucablc 
for the mind which has unlimited possibilities of progress. 


From B leecuro delivered in Dbcca. 
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After lunch the Poet said : *‘The talh I had with Nandalal 
Ac oAer day about art-mspiradon, is wordi pondering 
upon.’' 

‘*Thc ritualistic practice of* the Vedic times wiA Ack 
typical hymns of worship had but one aim—to reach some 
^suedobjccuTc. It is a kind of commercialisation of region. 

, Greed fix: material things can hardly promote good relation- 
ihip betvsxen man and his ne^bour. One cannot share the 
object of one’s desire witii otl^. Probably that is why in the 
Vedic times Acre was no great difference made between Ae 
feuics of merit and feuits of gain. £oA could be bought or 
bartered for cattle and gold. *' ’ 

'‘Buddhism helped men to come togeAer because its aim 
was deliverance from material Aings of life raAer than in* 
ddgoice in Aem. It was like a call to salvation to which 
millions reaponded readily. 

‘In slumber, we are separate Aom one anoAer. Hec^d 
around by our isolation, we merely exist but do not live cons** 
ciondy when asleep. To know oneself as part of the world- 
selfj is true Imowle^e. We notice, therefere, that in Ae 
Buddhist era when came to know himself in Ae deal 
jmd rmmg hght of a countrywide re-awakening, he wished to 
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express in a, apiiie of glorioiu abandon. The aits and 

aafb of dut age bcaj ample proof of that creative uige of self- 
expresnon. 

“WKftii Christiamty waa a live and dynamic force in the 
Wcsc» religion inspiied a jimiJar upsurge of the creative axta. 
That is too well-kncwn a focc of history to need repetition. 
The Bhakti cult of the Paranic times in our own country was 
a rimiJar cementing force. Thousands rallied to its call of unity 
and out of this fellowaliip of hearts there was a widespread 
attempt made at self-expression which bunt forcb in sculp¬ 
ture, painting and lyrical poetry.’* 

Dilip Kumar interposed: “All that you say area© doubt 
&cts oi history. What is important is to know the reasons 
why.” 

Said tile Poet: “When a reader feels particularly interested 
in some passage of a book, he underlines it. Althoi^ tiie 
words are not his own, he feels a kind of proprietary right to 
diem by foe intensity of his realisation of their meaning. And 
he wishes to mark them out for all times. That kind of under¬ 
lining or out may be called Art. What is the point 

of di&cnce between all the mmunerable thh^ lying sat- 
ccrcd in the wide world and the few that flash upon out parti¬ 
cular world of consciousness ? The contrast is as between the 
two feces of foe moon—the one that smiles at the earth and 
iDthet that has its fece turned aw*ay. It is this beaming fece of 
foe moon with which the world of sows and festive joy is 
concerned- Similarly, such portions of this world of s 
creation which our soul’s light irradiates, we claim them as 
•our own by creating them anew in line and colour, 
'poetry and sor^. There may not be anything extraordinary in 
tlic bridegroom, he may not be strikingly different feom the 
ofoers. But when he comes to wed, we do not feil to pro¬ 
claim his worth in chat pardciiJar setting. We do it with 
'music and lUununation. To the bride’s household he is. 
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worthier tKan kings and princes, in tlie yny ^ child 
is precious to its mother. In either the value i$ of the 
mind and not of the market—it is a value that our heart 
accepts rather than our purse. 

“NandaJaJ’s query is : what exactly does the spirit of the 
time demand of the artist and the man of letters today? In 
the golden age of Buddhism or Christianicy the call was uni* 
versal, ic embraced every department of life. There was 
unity and harmony between creative inspiration and the work 
of aeation itself. Is there any so^ cxmasnxncs between the 
cal] and its response, in our work? 

^‘Before we deal with that question, let us hnt decide what 
is the most s^nificant message of our times- 

have said already, puismt of material things does not work 
for unity. Sankaracharya warns: Artham anartfum hkauaya 
nityam : constantly consider material wealth to be a source of 
evil. Money is not the means wherewith to unravel the mean¬ 
ing of the human soul or of the universe around us. The 
world today teems with the ulcerous giowdi of huge manage* 
menc corporations. But these gigantic oiganrtaQODS widi their 
highly mi^rha-piwl commerce and industries, tend everywhere 
to paralyse our aesthetic sense and waste away our creative 
talents. Money is merely a convenience in our dealings with 
the world outside. It is not a wealth of the mind. The rich 
man rides an automobile to reach the Demple of the lord. 
The value of the motor-car as a means of Locomotion does not 
make of it a vehicle of Bhakti. That is why an auiomobile as 
an article of property cannot contribute an clemenc of beauty 
to the act of worship. Ptadammfally, the most ui4>ortanc 
message of our times is die levelling of human rights in so ^ 
as opportunities are concerned. There is a natural di&rence 
of abilities between one man and anodier. Thu difiecence is 
the m:asure of a man s achievement, of his fiuJures as much as 
of his successes. But there is equality of opportunity all 
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T»?haccvef dw goal—money or biowledgc or deed. Bud¬ 
dhism opened wide this Tcry highway of opportunity- 
only it did not aim at reaching the pragmatist s paradise but the 
heaven of moksha^ salvation. The important thing is that 
today is nodiing to debar the hope that what one has 
achieved ^ other might attain coo. It is this possibility which 
gives man hU human wwtK and digwt7. Injustice cannot go 
unchallenged today: a man has his r^t» go to the court of 
law ; what was a question of favour in die past, has today 
become a matter of right. If law disaiminaies, we can take 
ecourage today to call it wrong. Not that our call becomes 
effective every time, but no matter how small we may be, 
even such as we can Law to question. There is also that 
wealdi of knowledge, the knovded^ of Sdence in the pursuh 
of which there can be no disaimination between one man 
and another. It is not only diac the pursuit of Science is open 
to all—its field of enquicy also is vast and extends cveryt^rc. 
The concepts of Science do not observe any disonction of 
caste or status. Even the meanest and the most barbarous of 
men is a subject of interest to the sdence of Biolc^. Man s 
mind has today domain over the whole world in consequence 
of his quest of knowledge and more knowledge. If one has 
the power and the ability each one of us can lay claim to this 
sovereignty of Science. 

•‘Abdities difier fiom one man to another. We are bom with 
varyii^ powers of the mind. But our inequality is not made 
obvious on the sar^e. There, all of tt$ have equal opportu- 
mties, and, if there be discrepancy m a particulM inscsaicc, it is 
sufiered as a wrong against which man can raise his voice of 
protest, hi the court of humanity. 

‘ Scimtific enrioacy has for its goal the unravelling of tiw 
meaning and mystery of tht w<»ld. of Nature and Man. This 
curiosity is detached, imparoal, impcTsonal. Unlike our 
scriptures it makes no distinction between the dog-^nd the 
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bwlmun and the untouchable. Sdcndfic knowledge may 
have $oine affinity with the conception of unity of cteadon 
which the jnetaphysidaas teach. But it can have no kinship 
with our aesthetic sense. Scientific knowledge is abscracc, 
aesthetic knowledge is subjective. Science says: ‘I know, 
Alt says : ‘I perceive’. Ail our pictures, im^cs, songs and 
poetry, say the one and the same thii^ : 1 perceive*. The 
last lines d a song of mine run thus : 

let me go aod see tbe smile of his Aee, 

let Die go and offi?r my garland of dcpwen. 

let me go and Cell him chat bis phys muse my 

The Artist, too. says the same tiling and offers the same gar¬ 
land of flowers. He has the task on behalf of us all to garnish 
and bedeck the offering that man brings to the shrine of 
Bcaiiry. 

*'But the ability to register impressions may contract or 
wepand. We see ample proof that man’s perceptitni has ex¬ 
tended its horizcaiB in many a direction these days. There 
was a rime when man’s mind was preoccupied with gods and 
goddesses, demons and devils, kings and s^es, heroes and 
warriors. The humdrum life of the common mass of man 
had no appeal to him. Today every man, in his own r^t 
claims attention, not because he has talent or learning, wealth 
or poMtu»i, but because he belongs to the human race. The 
representative artist of our times notices a lot of things hap¬ 
pening around him and registers their iroprcssionj. 

“When in 1 had a Chinese poet for my fiiend and 
companion. He would nudge at me excitedly as we journeyed 
in a car and shout: ‘Look there goes a donkey.* Not chat the 
donkey has any special point of beauty or merit. But by its 
very existence, a living creature made such an intact on his 
mind, tiiae he must needs feel excited about it. fi'hc were an 
artist he would surely have brought his excited awareness of 
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it CO bctf ^ piccutc of ihe donkey. And lie would 
depict it not because the donkey was a ravishing teen-ager ot 
a piow sage, but because it was merely a donkey which had 
hit his eye and mind. The man of Science with his olycecivc 
oudook would remam satisfied with a photographic image of 
die d«ikey—but not so the artist He must draw or paint it 
in the light of what impression che donkey makes on his mind. 
The photograph shows die donkey but gives no idea of the 
mind of the sdendst. In the picture che d<mkey reflects the 
impression its makes on the mind of che artist. It ceases to he a 
data end becomes an object of allecdon. 

“In the wodd of today this loving concern of die arose em¬ 
braces die big and die small, the near and die discuce. There 
is a of concern vdsidi is dependent on such extraneous 
^tors as birth and lineage, wealth and position, &ce and 
figure. Bui this love of the ardst is a far nobler thing—it is 
love for a rhing dimp ly bccause it exists. This idea is so valu¬ 
able that many modem artists deliberately discard die con¬ 
cept of the Good and che Beaudfiil fiom their mind and art- 
expression, lest people may blunder into thinking that they 
cannot see the True some kind of mducemeit is oflexed 

them, that rather showing unalloyed respect and re- 
cognitkai to piuc cxisrence they wish to allure the mind, 

1 lemember 1 once wmt to call in a specialist, a missionary 
doctes to treat an ailing relation. He met my re^^uest with the 
remark that he did not attend the rich, or in other words, he 
did not enter a wealthy household lest people accused him of 
defining to money or position. Even when there was real 
disuess in die rich man s household, he would not visit it 
medically, oblivious of the ^ that the rich arc as human as 
the poorest of man. Once a schoolgirl asked me how much 
was five times dixcc. I said : fortyfive. The little lady curled 
up her nose with cont em pt at my lack of arithmetic. 1 argued 
in defence that if three lea n and thin fives made fifteen, it was 
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jmt not po&sible that three £at ones would add up to the same 
total. Hie girl silenced me by pointing out that the unit of 
calculation was the same however thin oi the %m€S might 
be. My answer to the querulous modem ardst is the same: 
“If art is couccmcd with existence, we must not shut our eyes 
ro the existence of Beauty,” 


Truulated by Kahitij Roy from the Bengali article Ah^aJomta being ibe 
r«port of a discuasoo P.abmdraiiadi Tagoiehad with Dilip Kumac Ray and 
Naedalal Bose. 
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The fimdamcntal desire of life is the desire to erisc. It edaims 
fiom us a vast amovnit of ttaincig and escpericnce about the 
necessaries of livelihood. Yet it does not cost me much ro 
confess that the food that 1 have taken, the dress foat I wear, 
the house where I have my lodgh^, represent a stupendous 
knowledge, practice and organization vAich 1 helplessly 
lack; for I fod that I am not alct^thcr despised for such 
ignorance and mefficicticy. Those who read me seem fairly 
sati sf ied that I am nothing better than poet or perhaps a phi¬ 
losopher—v^ch latter reputation I do not claim and dare not 
bold through die precarious help of misinformation. 

It is quite evidmt in spite of my deficiency that in human 
sociccy I represent a vocatkm, vdiich though superfluous has 
yet been held worthy of commendation. In foct, 1 am en¬ 
couraged in my rhythmic fotiliry by being offered moral and 
matet^ incentives for its culttvatiom If a foolish blackbird 
did not know how to seek its food, to build its nest, or to 
avoid its enemies, but specialized in singing, its fellow crea¬ 
tures, urged by their own scimee of genedcs, would duti fu ll y 
allow it to starve and perish. That I am not treated in asimi- 
lar &shi<m is (he evidence of an immense difference between 
animal existence and the civilization of mart. great 
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^isdncticm dwells in the indefinite ma^in of life in him which 
affords a boundJfitt bac^round for his dreams and creadons. 
And it is in this realm of freedom chat he realizes his divine 
dignity, his great human truth, and is pleased wheai I as a poet 
vmtory to him, to Man the sclf*revealcr, who goes on 
exploring ages of creation to fmd himself in pcriecfion. 

Reality, in all its manifestations, reveals itself in the emo- 
tioiul and imagiiuGve background of our mind. We know it, 
not because we can diink of it, but because we directly feel it. 
And therefrffe, even if rejected by the Ic^cal mnd, it is not 
banished from our consedousness. As an incident it may be 
ben e fi cial or iiyurlotis, but as revelation its value lies in the fret 
that it offers us an expcriaice through emotiCTi or imagina¬ 
tion ; we feel ourselves in a special field of realization. This 
feeling itself is delightful when it is not accompanied by any 
great physical or moral risk; we love to feel even fear or 
sorrow if it is detached from all practical consequences. Thia 
is fee reason of our enjoyment of tragic dramas, in which the 
feeling of pain rouses our consciousness to a white heat of 
intensiry. 

The reality of my own self is immediate and indubitable 
to me. Whatever else affects me in a like manner is real for 
myself, and it inevitably attracu and occupies my attenrion for 
its own sake, blends itself with my pexswialky. making it 
ricber and larger and causing it delight. My friend may not be 
beautiful, useful, ridi or great, but he is real to me ; in him I 
feel my own extension and my joy. 

The conscioumess of the real within me seeks for its own 
c<Krob<»ation the touch of the Real outade me. When it 
frils die self in me is depressed. When our sutroundings are 
monotonous and inaignificant, havii^ no emotumal reaction 
upon our mind, we become vague to ourselves. For we are 
like pictures, whose reality is helped by the background if it is 
sympathetic. The punishment we suffer in solitary coixfinep 
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mcnt coDsiscs it die obsiructioii to die tebriansJaip betweenr 
^ world of reality and the real in ouiselvea, causing the 
latter to become indistinct in a haze of inactive imagination: 
out personality is blurred, we miss die companionship of our 
own being through the jhminutkm of oui sd£ The world of 
our knowle(%e is enlaced for us chiou^ the extension of our 
infonnatioii; the world of our personaUty grows in its area 
with a la^c and deeper experience of oui personal self in our 
own universe dirough sympathy and imagination. 

As this world, that can be known through knowledge, is 
limited to us owing to our %norance, so the world of per- 
5<malicy, that can be realized by our own personal self is also 
restrict by the limit of onr sympathy and imaginatitai. In 
riic dim twili^t of inseaisitiveness a large part of our world 
resnams to ns like a processi«i of nomadic shadows. Accord¬ 
ing CO die stages of our cousdousness we have more or less 
been able to identify ourselves with this world, if not as a 
whole, at least in fragments, and ova enjoyment dwells m that 
wherein we feel ourselves thus united. In art we express the 
delight of this unity by which this world is realized as humanly 
sigjuficant to us. I have my physical, chemical and biological 
self I my knowlcc^e of it extends chroi^ the extensicai of 
my knowledge of die physical, chemical and biological wocld. 

I have my personal self, which has its commanication with 
our feeling, sentiments and imaginations, which lends itself 
to be coloured by our desires and shaped by our imageries. 

Sdence urges us to occupy by our mind the immensity of die 
fcnowahle world ; our spiritual teacher enjoins us to compre¬ 
hend by one sod the infinite Spirited! is in the depdi oi the 
moving and changing facts of the world ; the urging of out 
artistic nature Is to realize the manifestation of persomdity in 
the world of appearance, the reality of exisraice which is in 
harmony with the real within us. VThetc this harmemy is not 
deeply felt, diere we are aliens and perpetually homcriefc, 
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For man by nature is an artist; he never receives passively and 
accurately in his mind physical reprcscncaaon of things around 
him. There goes on a continual adaptation, a transfbrmatioa 
of facts into human un^iy, throu^ constant couches of his 
jcnnments and'imagination. The animal has the geography 
of its birthplace ; man has his country, the geography cf his 
personal self. The vision of it is not merely physii^ ; it has 
its artistic uniry, it is a perpetual creation. In his country, his 
consciousness being unobstructed, man extends his relation¬ 
ship, vhich is of his own creative personality. Jh order to live 
efficiently man must know fects and their laws. In order to 
be happy he must establish harmonious relationship with all 
things witii which he has dealings. Oui creation is the modi¬ 
fication of relationship. 

The great men who appear in our history remain in our 
mind not as a sutic fact but as a living historical image. The 
sublime su^estions of their lives become blended into a 
noble consistency in legends made Uvieg in the life of ages. 
Those men with whom we live we constantly modify m out 
minds, making them mote real to us than they would be in a 
bare ptesentation. Men’s ideal of womanhood and women s 
ideal of manliness are created by the imagination through a 
mental grouping of qualities and conducts according to our 
hopes and desiies, and men and women consciously and un¬ 
consciously strive towards its actainmcnc. In feet, they reaeffi 
a degree of reaUty fer each other according to their success in 
adaptii^ tiiese respective ideals to their own nature. To say 
that these ideals ate imaginary and iherefere not true is wrong 
in man’s case. His true life is in his own creation, which re¬ 
presents the infeuty of man. He b naturally indifierent to things 
that merely exist; they must have some ideal value for him, 
and then only his consciousness felly teco^iizcs them as reaL 
Men arc never true in their isolated self, and their imaginadoa 
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is che Acuity xhn brings before their n^d che vision of their 
own greater being. 

We can rnaW truth ours by actively modulating its inter- 
relatiom. This is the work of art; for reality is not based in 
the substance of things but in the pnndple of relarionsKip. 
Truth is the iniinice pursued by metaphysics ; fact is ^ in- 
£iuce pursued by science^ while reality is die definition of the 
iniinite which relates truth to the person. Reality is human ; 
it is what we are conscious of, by vdiich we are afiected, that 
which we espress. When we are intensely aware of it, we are 
aware of ourselves and it gives us delight. We live in it, we 
aJmys widen its limits. Our aits and literature represent this 
cieadTC activity which is fundamental in man. 

But the mysterious fiict about it is duit though the indivK 
duals are separately seeking their expression, theii success is 
never individualistic in cKarac^. Men must find and feel 
and represent in all tlieir creative works Man the Eternal, the 
creator, Thdr civilization is a continual discovery of the trans¬ 
cendental humanity. In whatever It it shows the ^iluie of 
the artbt, which is the fidlurc m expression \ and that dvili- 
mtion perishes in which the individual thwarts the revelation 
of die universal. For Reality is the emth of Man, who belongs 
to all times, and any individualistic madness of men gainst 
Man cannot thrive for long. 

Man is eager that his feeling for what is real to him must 
never die ; it must find an imperishable form. The consdous- 
nes of this self of mine is so intensely evident to me that ic 
asffwnes the character of immortality. 1 cannot imagine that 
it evtt has been or can be non-existent. In a similar manner all 
things that are real to me are for myself eremal, and therefore 
worthy ofa language that has a permanent meaning. We know 
individuals who have die habit of inscribuig cheir names on the 
walls of some majestic monument of architecture. Ic is a 
pathetic way of associating their own with some works 
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< 3 £ art wHch belcmg to all tinsri and to all men. Our hunger 
for reputation comes from our desire to make objectively teal 
that is inwardly real to us. He tsho is inarticulace is in¬ 

significant, like a dark star that cannot prove itself. He ever 
waits for the airist to give him his fullest worth, not for any¬ 
thing specially eatcellent in him but for the wonderful ^ that 
he is what he certainly is, that he carries in him the etem^ 
mystery of being. 

hi the UpanW^ it is said in a parable that there arc two 
birds sitting on the same bough, one of which feeds and the 
other bob on. This is an image of ^ mutual relatiomWp 
of the infinite being and the finite self. The delight of the 
bird which bob on is great, for it is a pure and fee delight. 
There are both of these birds in man himself, the objective one 
with its business of life, the subjective one with, its disinterested 
joy of vision. 

A child comes to me and commands me to tell her a story. 

I tell her of a tiger which is disgusted with the black stripes on 
its body and comes to my fiighcened servant demandu^ a 
piece of soap, The story gives my little audience immci^ 
pleasure, the pleasure of a viaon, and her mind cries 
out, ‘It is here, br I see 1” She knows a tiger in the book of 
natural history, but she can see the tiger in the story of mine. 

I am sure that even this child of five knows chat it is an im¬ 
possible that is out on its un%erly quest of an alW 
soap. The del^rfulncss of the tiger for her is not m ie 
beauty, its usefiibess, or its probability ; but in the undoubted 
6ct that she can see it in her mind vnth a greater clear^ of 
visicffi than she can the walls around her—fe walls tl^ 
brutally diout their evidence of certainty -tshich is merely di- 
cumstantUL The tiger in the stoiy is inevitable, it has die 
character of a ftxnplcte image, which offers its testimonial of 
truth m The listaier’s own mind is (he cy*-wuness, 

•wdiose direct eJtperience could not be contradicted. A tiger 
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must be Idee every other tiger in order that it may have ics 
place in a boot of Science ; there it mxet be a conunemplacc 
•dger to be at all tolerated. But in the story it is uaconunon, 
it can never be reduplicated. We know a thing because it 
belongs to a class; we see a thing because it bdongs to iD- 
self. The tiger of the story completely detached itself 6om all 
others of its kind and easily assumed a distinct individuality m 
the heart of the listener. The child could vividly see it, because 
by the help of her imagination it became het own tiger, one 
with herself, and this union of the subject and objea gives us 
joy. Is it beause there is no separation between them in 
truth, the separation being the may a, which is creation? 

Once there came a time, cennnics ago in Bengal, when the 
divine love drama that has made its eternal playgrotmd in 
human souls was vividly revealed by a personality radiating 
its intimate realization of God. The mind of a wlmlc people 
was stirred by a vision of the world as an instrument, through 
which sounded out invitation to tiae meeting of bliss. The 
rnef&ble mystery of God’s love-call, taking shape in an endless 
panorama of colours and forms, inspired activity in music 
that overflowed the restrictions of classical conventionalism. 
Our Kirtan music of BengJ came to its being like a star fltmg 

by a bumifig whjripool of emotion in the heart of a whole 
people, and their consciousness was aflame with a of 
.reality that must be adequately acknowledged. 

The question may be asked as to what place music occu- 
.pies in my theory that art is for evoking in out mind the deep 
sense of reality in its richest aspect. Music is the most abstract 
of all the arts, as mathematics is in the region of science. In 
these two have a deep relationship with each other. 
Madiematics is the logic of numbers and dimensions. It is 
therefore employed as the basis of our sdcntific knowledge. 
Whm taken out of its concrett assodatious and reduced to 
symbols, It reveals its grand structural majecy, the incviubltr* 
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ness of its own perfect concord. Yet there is not merely a logic 
hut also a magic of matheiiucics which works at the world of 
appearance, producing harmony—the cadence of inter-rela- 
lationship. 'Ihis rhythm of harmony has been extracted from 
its usual concrete context, and exhibited thro;^ the medium 
of sound. And thus the pure essmee of expressiveness in 
existence is oSered in music. Expressiveness finds the least 
f esistance in sound, having freedom unencumbered by the bui- 
•dcu of frets and thoughts. This gives ic a power to arouse in 
us an intinute frcHng of reality. In the pictorial, plastic and 
literary arcs, the object and our feelings with regard a> it are 
closely associated, like the rose and its perfumes. In music, 
the feeling disuUcd in sound becomes itself an independent 
object. It assumes a tunc-fbtm which is definite, but a meaning 
whidi is undefinable, and yet which grips our mind with & 
iense of absolute truth. 

It is the m^ic of mathematics, the rhythm which is in the 
heart of all creation, which moves in the atom and, in us 
•difierent measures, fashions gold and lead, the rose and die 
diom, the sun and the planets. These ate the danco-steps of 
numbers in the arena of omc and space, which weave the 
mayd, the patterns of appearance, the mcessant flow of change, 
that ever is and is not. Ic is the rhythm that churm up images 
from the vague and makes tangible what is elusive, 
This is mayo, this is the art in creation, and art in literature, 
which is t^ magic of rhythm. 

And must we stop here ? “What we know as intellectual 
truth, is diac also not a rhythm of the telacioaahip of frets, chat 
weaves the pattern of theory, and produces a sense of convin- 
.cingne^ to a person who somehow feels sure that he knows 
the truth ? We believe any fact to be true because of a har¬ 
mony, a rhythm m. reason, the process of which is analysable 
by ie logic of madiematics, but not its result in me. just as 
we can count the notes but cannot account for the music. 
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mystery is chat 2 am convinced, find diis also belongs to 
maya of creation, whose one imporemc, indispensable 
a is this self<cnscious persoualicy that 1 represent 
And the Other i I believe it is also a selfconsdons pei-» 
sonality, which has its eternal harmony with mine. 


Froma iectore ddiv«red in Ojdbrd. 
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The wwM which man has created for himself has many 
aspects. Ac the toot of its multiple activity, man’s worship 
and ritual, his endeavour to acquire knowle<%e and hit econo¬ 
mic striving, there lies a single impulse, the impulse to relate 
himself to the universe at hsge by means of his mind, his 
consdousness, his character. The most apparent of these 
connections is the bond of necessicy. Provision is made in the 
universe for many kinds of things and man has many needs. Out 
of the conjunction of these two factors our vast mataiai world 
has taken shape in countries and epochs. Under the pressure 
of necessity man exerts himself untiiingly, with unremitting 
enterprise, making many e^>enmencs, waging many battles, 
lin this he is like other living creatures. The difTerence is that the 
scope of the efforts made by other armies is limited where¬ 
as man’s range is unlimited. I also find that necessity gene¬ 
rally drives odier creatures to exert themselves individually ; 
it does not unite them. Man’s strength lies in the &ct thac, 
even under the pressure of necessicy. his social consciousness 
asserts itself. Bees and ants unite up to a point but this unky is 
aucomacic and ine^crive outside very narrow limits.. Bven 
where man has accepted automatisatico to some ezeeae, his 
social intelligence, die inspiiation he (forives foom lus sehse of 
6 
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Unity with tht whole, is consistently triumphant. Beasts live 
widiin a small compass. "We have to live on a large scale. 
Human society claims a constantly e^aruhng field of activity. 

Necessity is not the ttdy way in whichwe arc connected with 
the tcuverse at large. Man wants to loiow. The demands of 
his livelihood have flung a worldwide net Man drains the 
natural world for raw materials and wealth. Other demantb, 
united by the mge to know, combine to sabject the outer 
world to a searching scrutiny. Nothing is spared. Beasts also 
have need of knowlc^. They must change their w^ys with 
die ^lianging leasons. They must disringul^ berween enemies 
and fiaends. They must know where and how to obtain fi>od. 
And they must, in the interests of effective self-preservation, 
be constancy on guard. But in these matters also their range is 
restricted, ftom time immemorial they have moved within 
the narrow limits of unalterable laws and are unable to trans- 
ce3id them. But joining himself to the universe through 
knowledge man makes tile accpoaintance of his own inner 
b fing j a being that is in continual growtii. knowledge is 
unlimited and through it he ^scovers himself. Knowledge 
is power, says an Bnglish adage, It is true. Yet the urge to 
know for tiie sake of knowing is innate. What knowledge 
brings is secondary. Knowledge is, however, comtandy 
linked with necessity. Night afi^ night the Chaldean shep¬ 
herd lay in the pasture and studied the n^t sky, impelled by 
a desire to know sometime about the stars. The knowledge 
had no relation whatsoever to his work as a shepherd. But the 
mote he learned about the stars d^e easier it became for him to 
determine direction in the dark. A time came when, because 
of this knowledge, ships could make theii way to harbour 
across unposted sea. 

Man is related to the universe in another way also, by 
a bond v^uch is not the bond either of necessity nor of 
knowdedge. This is the relationship established through 
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the creation of beauty. It is this whicl: I wish to dis¬ 
cuss today, Here we discover the fundamental tenet of art. 
Arc does not mean pictorial representation oaJy but all the 
various creative efibtes man malrp^, 

When I contemplate man’s world I cannot but be amazed 
at the extent of his unceasing creacivicy. Its products have 
been treasured down the ages. Making use of a great variety 
of symbols and of materials, wood, scone, gold, ivory, in paint¬ 
ing, in sculpture, in words and in music this urge to create 
has been so strong that it is difficult to measure the abundance 
it has provided in literature and act and other arcisdc dis- 
ciphxies. Where is the source of the great scream of formative 
energy man has r^sed in words, in lines, in melodics? 
From whence does it derive its driving power i We find, 
from die very earliest times, that man was irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to express his sense and perception of beauty on cave 
walls and in stone. He drew the animals he hunted. He even 
decorated the weapon with which he killed, malting it beauti¬ 
ful. Were the needs of self-preservation all in all 10 hitn 
then ? Man was forced to struggle and fight unceasingly, but 
in die midst of the insecurity and turmoil of his life he dt~ 
coraced his water jar and found time to paint designs around 
the dooc of his cave. He did not regard the world as taken 
up entirely with necessity. Something had touched him 
which was beyond bis immediate material need. 

I ehflli call this extra exertion of man’s consciousness, an exer¬ 
tion beyond material necessity and beyond the demands of 
Imovdedge, the inspiration of man s wilL We rrtaW. use of the 
universe, we know the universe and we also will Ac universe, 
that is to say, we wish to enjoy it, partake of its essence, The 
experience which we enjoy is an immediate, emodosal and 
incuidve realisatim. It is not an item of infonnaCioQ but a 
matter of feeling, somethii^ self-evident. No ethical deli- 
beradon or logical a^ument is reared to make me Titn* a 
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flower. Thought aiid Judgement arc nunecessary. To 
experience a flower is, acmaliy. to experience myself in a 
pamculai way. To immerse myself in a particular mode or 
sensation of hcsuicy is to know myself thtoi^ it. The rose in¬ 
tensifies diis sensation in the joy it evokes and the inner bdng 
responds by growth. We rgoice in our sarrouadings vdicn 
they awaken our sense of being. 'What is hidden, veiled in the 
shadow of mifamfliaricy, gives no pleasure. My conscious¬ 
ness of being docs not respond vigorously and my awareness 
is blunted and obscured. Tlie greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted upon a man is, for this reason, solitary confinement. 
Every comfort may be provided for him in matters of food and 
rest. But, in the absence of all those external things through 
contact widi which man realises himself in \^oiis ways, his 
sense of being grows numb and flaccid. This is living death. 
The core of die matter is that man wanes to realise bhnself 
My and when the colours of his life fide his being is blurred. 
Gmsidcr painting. Given an appropriate background die 
^^karacter <J the work, is created by the conjunction of idea and 
form. The space around it does not cast a shadowy; mirage of 
inarticulateness upon it. In the lightlcssness of unawakened 
being man lies in a state of depression- For man is deeply 
attracted to that wHch promotes in him the hmiinous joy of 
being. 

This is our hunger for emotional cs^erience, for self«un“ 
fbldment. It is not the hunger for food not die hunger for 
knowledge- It is the impulse to hft ourselves out of the 
nodain^ess of the Tinro^nifi».<r and heighten our consciousness. 
I am not speaking of this desire for self^warcness in a spiritual 
sense. It is only die urge to know oneself more clearly 
is in ^ }i of as. Not all have the ability to intensify it to 
the point of illnmlnation but m die effort to do so, art has its 
(Higin. 

This awareness of self which we seek is always joy-givmg. 
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All emotional experiences are, I say, joyous £br nun- I do not 
omit any, neitKcr sorrow, nor pain, nor fear. Take die experi¬ 
ence of fcai- Wken is it produedTe of imViappiness ? Wl«rc 
personal loss or harm is associated with it. When a t^ez enters a 
village people grow anxious. But suppose I read a story about a 
t^er, about a lumcer’s thrilling game with deack. Why should 
1 read it at all if the tmifying experience through which the 
story takes me is not enjoyable? It is the same with ghost 
Stories. And why do we mvite and pay traditional story¬ 
tellers to come and tell us the story of Sia’s forest exile? If a 
murder takes place next door we, apprehending danger, sum¬ 
mon the police but when Othello takes the life of Desdemona 
we do not rUk any persmial injury. The keenness of die pain 
we then experience £oods our whole consciousness with the 
fierce light of our feeing. The play Hamke moves to comple¬ 
tion through the agony of the deepest despair. Would out 
ciyoyment be enhanced if the number of tragic incidents in 
the was decreased and comfortable, comic episodes sub¬ 
stituted for them! The hero brings about fearful and peril- 
0 X 18 acaadons and strives to triumph over them. He is not 
afraid of conse^^uences. He advances through the fuUness of 
Hb emotional e:q>criaice. So hard is the shell of die omid, 
encased in their personal fears, that they do not know how to 
flood their conscioosrress with the waves of strong and vital 
feeling when a crisis assails them. They M on their porches m 
tenor of scriptures and witches. Man’s hunger for emotional 
expetience of many kinds propels him forward in a multiform 
universe. This heroic progress does not come to a successful 
conclusion in the hves of all It is for this reason that we take so 
much pleasure in drinking deeply of other men’s experiences 
through literature and art. 

How mans sense of the real gains in power is a myscery. 
The heart never beconxes in<£fcent to a rose. We do not 
even look at bits of gravel. Why? I shall not discuss dais 
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today. What I wish to say today is that we are related to the 
uniTerse in three ways, hy necessity, by knowledge and also 
by a pure emodonal aid intuiti(»ial union with it. Our Jdn- 
ship is established throi^h the last. TVheuerer fbi^ feeling of 
kinship, this sense of unicy, of oneness with the outer world is 
evoked in me I am ovcqoycd. A rose fills me with joy for in a 
rose zny consciousness finds nourishment and sadsficrioiu The 
s^t of a kerosene tin does not delict but the sight of an 
earthen water jar does. The difference berweea them fiom the 
point of view of convenimee in drawing water is, for me, 
of minor importance. We seek the Man In the Heart, ffianer 
Manush, and not only this but the Man after our Heart. 
The Man who is to oor liking is to be found in die world of 
visual beauty and in the world of poetry. It is diere that man’s 
bec^ rejoices most deeply. It is for this reason that we vene** 
rate the one who shapes. We have more regard for the potter 
who a Water jar then for one who carries water in it. 

The man who shapes brings the real very close to us, throwing 
light upon our armeness of the reality within man. The real 
lies scattered about in many diverse objects. 1 cannot see it in 
its pure unfiagmented state immediately. In artistic creation 
the real stands before os in all its immethacy. 1 can behold its 
form. Arc awakens a sense of die real by establishing an in- 
tiinace reladonship between our inner being and the imiverse 
at large, bringing us a consciousness of deep Joy. 


Notes ofa lecture giveii extempote ia Eengali at dae K&la Bhavana, 
Saadaikena 
Tranalated bf Lila Ray. 



MY MISTRESS OF THE LINE 


II September 1938 


The tree pursues a purpose 
In its flowers and &mts, 

But never at all in the hieroglyph 

Limned on its che<^izered shade 

Where butieiflies imitate 

The flitting of the yellow leaves 

And a swarm of lines and curves quiver <m the grass. 

My Mistress of Speech in the pride of her rich inheritance 
Rules with a rod. 

She rarely allows wild vagaries of the wayward ; 

But the line smiles at iny extravagance 

And never raises her warning firmer at the foolish. 

Thus I fear not to widen gaps between my tasks 
Through whicli to run out to the boundless realm of the 
Inconsequential 

And to litter my wttu* with an irrelevant caprice of forms. 

Fondly indulgent is my Mistress of the line to the errant 
in the poet 

Whose truancy is not to be checked 
By the curbing rein of reputation, 
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For his proud name, acclaimed by the market 
Ignores the painter’s brush 
teaviiig it &ee to follow its path, 

Ftee as is the Spring with his paint-box. 
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LETTER 


7 November 1928 


I'am hopelessly entangled in che spell that the lines have 
cast all around me. The muse of poetry l»s left tl«se quarters 
for good and all, peeved by my favouritism cowards the 
fnctfvtu^although 1 am pan the age of indiscretion. I have 
almost managed to fb^et that there was a time when 1 used to 
write poetry. It is the clement of unprediciabiJity la art which 
seems to ft^inate me strongly. The subject matter of a poem 
can be traced back to some dim thoi^ht m the mind. Once 
it leaves the matted crown of Siva, the stream of poetry flows 
along its measured course—well-defiiwd by its two banks. 
While painting, the process adopted by me is quite the reverse. 
First, there is die hint of a line, dien tihe line becomes a form. 
The more pronounced the form becomes the clearer becomes 
the picture to my conception. This creation of form is a source 
of endless wonder, If I were a finished artist I would probably 
have a preconceived idea to be made into a picture. This is no 
doubt a rewaxdii^ es^erience. But it is greater fim when the 
mind is seized upon by somethii^ outside of it, some surprise 
element which gradmJly evolves into an understandable 
shape. I am so taken widi this new game that all my various 
responsibilities, extraneous to myself, peep in ftom outside 
my door only to withdraw the next moment with much 
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.haki^of the head Ifl were a free agent as of yore, unbur¬ 
dened by any cares, do you realise what i would have don” 
I^wouU hve by the Padirn and gadier a harvest of pictures 
and nothing but pictures to load the Golden Boat of Tiii with. 


VhOeii to lUra MfibiUnoblf. 

TrtQiUted by Xshids Roy, 
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LETTER 


2 $ November 1928 


Ac che procuc time I wander about with my eyes open in 
the world of fonn where lines crowd upon lines. As 1 watch 
the trees, I seem to see so much of them. It is borne on me that 
this visible world is a vast procession of forms. My artist’s 
pen wishes to recapture this play of ibrms-^ot In any emo« 
cioual, sendmcntal or intellectual manner, but purely for the 
sake of assembling different forms together. And strangely 
enough this has become a source of great joy to me. Almost 
intoxicating. These days the lines have got tlte better of me. 
Thoc is no escaping them. Every day they are revealing 
themselves anew in ever new shapes and attitudes. There is 
no end to this mystery. At last 1 have come to know the 
mind of che Creator who is himself an ardar. bifirdte and 
me&ble himself, he delights in drawing lines upon lines to set 
a limit to himself. Limited in space they are unlimited in 
diversity. Nor should we forget diat it is de^ution which 
makes for perfection. When die measureless fiuds its own 
measure^t realises itself. The joy in a picture is a joy of a pcr« 
feet sense of piopordon. The restraint of lines makes die 
picture distinct and de£nite. To see it is to see the thing it- 
self—'Whatever it may be, a piece of scone, a donkey, a cactus, 
an old woman—it does not matter what. Whenever and 
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wherever we eivision & dung as true we touch the infinite and 
that is an endless joy. 


Writteo to Rmi Maliaknobis^ 
Tffwiilated byKjhids ROy. 
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March, 1930 


A greater part of my early years was spent in observing 
the world of nature. It gave me intense joy to watch things. 1 
would sit quietly by the window, or climb on a pacldng-box 
CO peep over the wall of oar balcony to feast my eyes upon a 
host of thills—the early morning sun couching the top of a 
tow of coconut palms, the drove of ducks divii^ in and out 
of the water of the tank, the deep bine grandeur of the rain¬ 
laden clouds rising suddenly from behind the balcony, the 
walls of varied siTes of a neighbouring house, across the lane 
looking mysterious in moonlight, the low sheds where lived 
the milknien ^^th their cattle beyemd frie walls of the innee 
apartments, die sim glistening on a shallow pool of water 
•where the bu£ 61 oes bathed, che deep green of an avenue of 
trees that stood atop a long line of roofr of assorted heights 
Co the east—all of them seemed to frscinate me. The first idea 
rkar Came the instant I left my bed was that there was no 
end of things to see. 

I was a lonely child, I had no friends to play with, But 1 
had this great big visible world to keep me company. I co^d. 
almost imagioe diis world outside to be a lonely c hil d like mo— 
sitting by ^ great ttfg window of the tky, Iddfcing towards 
the distant horizon. 
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Thereafter I passed on hotn this world of forms to the 
folklore world of human relations. It was like the old story 
of Prince Charming and all that. From the world of pure 
observation I got cransported to the world of feeling : diere 
was no clear light of reason to guide me here, only vj^ue 
emotions and sendments. My existence became a chiaroscuro 
of hght and shade—a nebulous round of seeking and finding 
and losing. Tliis was the time when music came to me and a 
kind of filmy miasma obscured my former world of vision. 

Thereafter came the awakening of my mind a nd I gave 
myself up to the task of expressing myself in thou gh t and 
action. Duty made heavy dmands on my leisure. so it 
went on for a good long time and 1 remained harnessed in¬ 
terminably. 

Meanwhile the twilight dust of weariness descends with 
the waning of vitality. I wanted to give myself a holiday and 
a kind of recreation that would fill in my respite lest my holi¬ 
days hung heavy with the weight of boccdonu It was at this 
pass that through some loophole in my activities, entered this 
passionate desire to paint and to draw. That in way a 
return to that world of pure visible form—the only difference 
being that formerly the game was passive and receptive where¬ 
as it now became active and dynamic. The movement was no 
more inwards ftom outside but outwards from inside. a 
boy I b^an iashioning my own playfoings of form—drawing 
or paintbg. 

It is immaterial whether these creaticffis are good or had. 
\CTiat k important is that some form has emerged out of these 
lines and colours, What if they do not have any definite 
purpose. 1 do not expect in the least that they will bring me 
reward and renown; on the contrary, I have an apprehai- 
sion diac my countrymen wonld fosten their critical tooth into 
them. It would perhaps be safer for me to secrete them away 
from prying eyes. 
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Nevertheless, this intoxication with the game of inven- 
Ting forms persists. It makes me fbi^c my duties and ohI%a- 
ticHis CO such an extent that all else seems useless waste of time. 
Thus my mind has ruined the full cycle and come back to 
those itxcsponsible early days when my eyes were hungry for 
the world of form and 1 was a mete boy absorbed in his play¬ 
things. That is why the other day 1 spent the idle hours of a 
winter noon at Santmikecan, unminiTuI of dudes, watching 
the shadows sweep across the green meadows and blue sky 
like a gigantic brtiii. That was a play fit for a lonely child of 
the Gods or of a listless &iry fashioning phantasies. 

And here I find myself in a train compartment proceed¬ 
ing towards Madras. I had brought with me a voluminous 
book in a blue cover to read. It remains unread. My eyes go 
wandering out of the window and will not stop, Here 
they stumble where the terrain is roi^h, where a group of 
daik rocks lie huddled in the sini. There a few straggling 
acacias stand about shaggily. The paddy-fields look like a patch- 
work ^uilt widi aisles di^^ding one fi:om the other. The cattle 
gtaze lazily. The mango-groves arc in blossom. The little 
black find\ with is feisky tail sirs on the top of the banaboo- 
polc with which to draw water out of die well. A drove of bul¬ 
lock carts, carrying 1 know not roll alcmg the village 
road- They are seen in bold relief agai^t the light violet of a 
low range of distant hills standing right on the horizon— 
beyond them all is the faint blue of the sky stretched from end 
to end. 

My mind is content with the thought that I have taken 
m all that there was to see. The train moves on fist and I can¬ 
not go over the once leconnoitercd ground. Those who 
counsel giving up the world bcause nothing in it lasts, should 
take lesson from the man in a movii^ ctain. Why talk of 
holding fast to tilings whoi every moment we have to give 
diem up i A train-ride brings home to us the fret chat what we 
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momently leave behind becomes a pare of us like an experience 
acquired. In this way our los becomes our gain. As I look 
out of the compartment and observe a thing of indescribable 
beauty on this sunbathed noon of early spring—I realise at the 
very instant that this will not last, that this will vanish out of 
my line of visum. And yet, I ask myself; is my present ex¬ 
perience an illusion? I am not prepared to accept this to be 
so. This picture that I see this instant is not a source of joy to 
me personally-^ to an unrelated individnaL My response 
does not depend on my ditring fancy, my individual idiosyn¬ 
crasy. When dw experience is c®e of joy, it is an experience I 
share with my brother man as a part of the larger humanity. 
As an individual penon I shall not live everlastingly. I shall 
have to move and make place for the others who come after 
me. I shall go, but live. The joy th« Kalidasa poured 

in his verses, on seeing the beauty of the earth badicd in the 
deep shadows of the early monsoon clouds, will live. It is the 
joy of every man face to dice widi Beauty. This cannot 
vanish or die. Our individual lives are a passing train 
spading through that vale of joy. But the glimpse we have of 
it is not of the moment but belongs to all times. It is a cumu¬ 
lative joy to which all of us cemeribute our share, and when I 
taste of it I enjoy a common heritage.... 


Wriecsn w A.... 
TcanUated by Kshitis Roy. 


MY PICTURES (I) 


23 May 193O 


All apol<^y is £:om me ibr my intrusioi^ into cbe world 
of pictures and thus offering a perfect instance to the saying 
diac those who do not inow that they know not axe apt to 
be rash where angels arc thnidly careful. I, as an artist, cannot 
claim any merit fot my courage ; for it is the unconsdoua 
courage of the unsophisticated, like chat of one who walks ia 
dream on a perilous path, who is saved only because he is blind 
to the risk. 

The only uainlng which I had &01Z1 my young days was the 
training ia rhythm in thought, the rhythm in sound. I had 
come to know that rhythm gives reality to rhat which is desul¬ 
tory, which is insignificane in itself And therefore, when the 
scxatdies in my manuscript cried, like rinners, for salvarion, 
and assailed my eyes with the ugliness of their irrelevance, 1 
of^ took more time m rescuing them into a merdfui fimlity 
of rhythm than in carrying on what was my obvious task, hi 
the process of tbk salvage work 1 came to dscover <aie 
that in the univene of forms there is a perpetual activity of 
natunl selecrion in lines, and only the fittest survives which 
has in itself the fitness of cadcncc, and 1 felt chat to solve the 
unemployment problem of the homeless heKrogeneous into 
interrelated balance of fulfilment is creation itself. 


7 
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My pictures are my versicfiadoii, in lines. If by chance 
they are endtied to claim recognition, it must be fdmariiy for 
some rhythmic significance of form which is nldmace and not 
for any ineecpreeation of an idea or rcprcscniation of a fact. 



MY PICTURES (II) 


2 July 1930 


When, at die age of &7e, I was compelled to learn and to 
repeat die lessons &om my text-book. I had the notion that 
literature had its mysceriems manifestation on. the ptbtcd pages, 
that it reprcsoited some supemarural tyranny of an immacu¬ 
late peifecdon. Such a despairh^ feeling of awe was dissi¬ 
pated feom my mind when by chance 1 discovered in my own 
person that verse-making was not beyemd the range of an un¬ 
trained mind and tottering haudwriring* Since then my sole 
medium of expiession has been words, followed as sixteen by 
music, which also came to me as a surprise. 

In the meanwhule the modem art movmienc, following dre 
line of die oriental tradidem, was started by my nephew 
Ahanindranath. 1 watched his aedvities with an envious mood 
o£ self-di£deaice, being thoiou^ily convinced that my fete 
had refused me passport across the strict boundaries of letters. 

But one thing which is common to all arts is die principle 
of drythm which transforms inert materials into living crea¬ 
tions. My instinct fee it and my training m its use led me to 
know that lines and colours in art are no canieis of informa¬ 
tion ; chey seek tbdr rhythmic incamadon in pictures. Ihdr 
uldmate pu^se is not to illustrate or co copy some outer feet 
or inner vision, but to evolve a harmonious wholeness which 
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finds its passage thjougH our eyesight into imagination, tc 
ndrfaer questions our mind for meaning nor burdens it -with 
umneanii^ess, fiipr it is, above all, meaning. Desultory 
lines obstruct the freedom of ottr vision tvidi the inertia of their 
irrelevance. They do nor move widi the great march of all 
things. They have no justification to exist and therefore they 
rouse up against them chdr surroundings; they perpetually 
disturb peace. For this reason the scattered saatch^ and co> 
rections in my maousetipts cause me annoyance. They repre¬ 
sent regrettable mischance, like a gapingly frohsh croW 
stuck in a wrong place, undecided as to how or where to 
move on. But if the spirit of a dance is inspired in the heart 
of the crowd, the unrelated many would find a perfect unity 
and be relieved of its hesiuti^ betwem to be and not to be. 
I try to make my corrections dance, connect them m a chy- 
thmic relationship and tiansfoim accumulation into adornment. 

This has been my unconscious training in drawing. I find 
disinterested pleasure in this work of reebmation, often giving 
to it mote time and care than to my immediate duty in Hteia- 
rure that has the sole claim up^ my attention, often aspiring 
to a permanent tecognidem from the world. It interests me 
deeply to watch how lines find their life and character, as their 
connection with each other develops in varied cadences, and 
how they begin to speak in gesdcnlauons. 1 can ima^e the 
inuverse to be a laivene of lines wHch in their movements 
and combinadons pass on their signals of existence along the 
Interminable ^bain of moments. The rocks and clouds, the 
trees, the waterfalls, fire dance of die fiery orbs, the endless 
procession of lift send up across silent eternity and limitless 
space a symphony of gestures with which mingles the dumb 
wail of lines fiiat axe widowed gypsies roamii^ about for a 
chance union of ftilfihnent. 

In the manusct^c of creadtRi there occur erring lines and 
erasures, solitary incongnudes, standing against the world 
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principle of beauty and balance, carrying peipetiul condemna¬ 
tion. They oSet problems and therefore matedal to the 
yUifakarmat the Great Artist, for they are the sinners whose 
obswperous individualism has to be modulated into a new 
variation of universal concord. 

And this was my experience with the casualties in my manu¬ 
scripts, when the vagaries of the ostracized mistakes had their 
conversion into rhythmic incct-rdaiioiiship, giving birch co 
unique forms and characters. Some assumed the temperate 
exa^ecation of a probable animal diac had ttnaccountably 
missed its chance of existence, some a bird liiSX cmly can soar 
in our dreams and find its nest in some hospitable lines that we 
may offer it in our canvas. Some lines showed anger, some 
placid benevolence, through some lines ran an essential laughter 
that refused to apply for its credential co the shape of a mouth 
wHch is a mere accident. These lines often expressed passions 
that were abstract, evolved characters that hung upon subtle 
suggestions. Though I did not know whether such unclassi¬ 
fied apparitions of non-delibcrate origin could claim their 
place in decent art, they gave me mtcnse satisftetion and very 
often made me neglect my important works. In connection 
with this came to my mind the analc^ of music’s declaration 
of independence. There can be no question that oiigtoally 
melody accompanied words, giving interpretation to the senti¬ 
ments contained in them. But music threw off this bend of 
subservience and represenced moods abstracted ftom words, 
and characters that were indefinite, in fta, this liberated 
music does not acknowledge that feelii^s which can he ex¬ 
pressed in words are essential for Its purpose, though they may 
have secondary place in musical structure. This fight of 
independence has given music its greatness, and I suspect that 
evolution of pictorial and plastic art develops on this line, 
aiming to be fteed fix»m an absolute alliance with natural 
ftets or incidents. 
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lijwcver, 1 need not formulate any docerme of art but be 
coELtented by simply saying that in my case my pictures did not 
hive their origin in trained discipline, in tiadiiioft and deliber¬ 
ate attempt at illustration, but in my instinct for thyihni, my 
pleasure in lurmonious combination of lines and colours. 
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The world of sound is a tiny bubble in the silence of the 
infinite. The Universe has its only language of gesture, it 
talks in the voice of pictures and dance. Every object in this 
world proclaims in the dumb signal of lines and colours die 
&ct that it is not a mere logical abstracdoii ot a mere thing 
of use but is unique in itself, it carries the miracle of its 
existence. 

There are countless things which we know but do not recog¬ 
nize their own dignity of truth, independent of the fact that 
they are injurious or beneficial. It is enough that a Bower eidscs 
as a Bower, but my cigarette has no other claim upon me fin: 
its recognition hut as being subservient to my smoking habit. 

But there are other things which in their dynamic quality 
of rhythm or character make us insistently acknowledge the 
&ct that they axe. In the book of creation they are the sentences 
that are imdeilincd with coloured pencil and we ennnot pass 
diem by. They seem to cry co us, “See, here 1 am’*, and out 
nrm d bows its head and never questions, “Why are yout” 

In a picture the aitisc creates the language of undoubted 
reality, and we arc satisfied ^t we see. It may not be the 
representation of a beaudfol woman but that of a common¬ 
place donkey, or of sometiiii^ that has no external aedential 
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ofttusK iji QAtuic but only in its own inner ardsdc significance. 

People often ask me about die meaning of my pictures. 
I remain silent eren as my pictures are. It is for them to e)q>ress 
and not to explain. They have nochii^ ulterior behind their 
own appearance for the thou^ts to explore and words to 
descrilM, and if that appearance carries its ultimate worth, 
then they remain, otherwise diey are rejected and foi^otten 
even though they may have some scieDtific trudi or ethical 

in the drama of Shakuntah, how one busy 
morning there stood humbly before the maiden of the forest- 
hemucage a stranger youth who did not give his name. Her 
soul acknowledged him at once without question. She did 
know him not but only saw him and for her he was the 
artist God s masterpiece to which must be ofiered the full 
value of love. 

Days passed. There came at her gate another guesr, a venera¬ 
ble sage who was formidable. And, sure of his claim to a 
dutiful welcome, proudly he announced, “I am here I'* But she 
missed his voice, for it did not carry with it an inherent 
meaning, it needed a commentary of household virture, pioos 
words of sanction which could assign a sacred value to a guest, 
the value that was not of the irresponsible art. but of moral 
respotmbiUcy. 

Love is kindred to art, it is inexplicable. Duty can be mea¬ 
sured by the degree of its benefit, utility by the profit and power 
it may bring, but art by nothing but itself There are other 
factors of life which are visitors that come and go. Arc is 
die guest chat comes and remains. The odieis may be im¬ 
portant but art is inevitable. 


justification. 

Ic is related 
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It is absolutely impossible to give a name to my pictures, 
the reason being jiat 1 never make a picture of any pre¬ 
conceived subject. Accidentally some form, whose geneology 
I am totally unaware of, takes shape out of the tip of my 
moving pen. and stands out as an individual. It is like Sita 
coming out of the furrows made by King Janaka’s plough¬ 
share. For him it was easier to give a name to that one accidental 
faaor—the more so when the name had no relation to the 
actual subject-matter. For me, it is hopeless to try to register 
the names of the progeny of my pen who comb unbidden 
and in such numbers. I do realise one does not feel happy 
as long as the rupa (fbnn) is not given a nanta (name). 

There is dissatisfaction because che introduction remains 
incomplete. 1 suggest, therefore, that those who view my 
pictures or even buy them, they may please cake it upon 
themselves to name the nameless one and so provide her 
with the tunbrage of baptism. 'Y'ou issue so many appeals 
for helping the destitute. Why can^t yon do the same for 
^ose ^0 ate deprived of a name? It seems highly probable 
that where you did not expect more than one name, you will 
be pressed with so many chat my pictures might start making 
a pump for themselves. My work is done with che creation 
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ofnip(](foim),icis foi the othen to u^hei m ^ deli^e of 

noma (name). 


Wrincs ro Kaioaiunda Chattel 
TnosJateii by Kshids Koy 
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“When we are able fully to make use of our sense-perceptions, 
we realise that we exist. This endows erery act of our senso- 
perceprion with an element of joy which has no direct casual 
origin — it being part of our Joy in existence ioelf 

Take for instance the act of seeing. We enjoy this act not 
so much because what we see is beautiful or pleasing, but 
because the flow of the visible world across our eyes stimulates 
onr sensibility. I remember in my childhood when I was 
shut up in a room and left all to myself, my lively interese 
in all I manned to see tlux>ugh the shuttered windows 
kept my mind keenly wakeful. The world of pictures 
is like that — a world seen and enjoyed with the keenest 
appetite. Our eyes, as much as our minds, recoil &om all that 
&ils to attract us, all that is tedious because it lacks diversity. 
'iHiis is dmilaT to OUT distaste for food which ^s to nourish 
because it does not stimulate appciicc. 

The secret of true art lies in this: it gives us things to see> 
dungs that we cannot help seeing and the seeing cf which 
.makes for out joy. Frompiixaotdial tunes man has been givaig 
himself things to see. Thus, the mind of man today is stored 
with the memory of a aexnendous diveisiiy o£ ibnxu and 
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J£ che lines consdtuth^ a £btm are essential became they are 
incvicable, if they seize che zniiwl because of some disdnetive 
•quality inherent in them —• irrespeedve of whether che forms 
are beaudtiil 01 not in their total effect —they claim man’s 
attention or acceptance as esuending or rounding off his plane 
of vision. 

We want to see because we love to see thir^ Out of this 
desire there is an upsu^ of visible objects in their varied forms. 
They do not carry any philosophiod concept, they do not 
claim to solve any problems of our day-to-day existence, nor 
do they impart any moral lessons. The only message they have 
to convey is che fiict that they exist and exist indubicably, 
absolutely. The 4 ct of daeir esdstence enldudles in us che aware¬ 
ness that also exst. 

What is a picture? It is that which beats witness to this 
sense of absolute and perceptible tmdi of our positive existmee. 
The more categorical its assertion the more unique it is as a 
statement and better siiiced for its purpose and folfilmcnt. 
All else is irtelevanc. If it conveys some message — moral 
or ediical —‘it is something over and above, a surplus. 

When I had not yet taken to painting, one of this phsiomcnal 
world melodies would enter my ears and give rise to feelu^ 
and emotions which would make their aural impaa on my 
mind. But when ! turned to painrir^, I at caice found my 
place in the grand cavalcade of the visual world. IVeea and 
plants, msi and beasts, everything became vividly real in their 
own distinct forms. Then lini*^ ^d colours began revealing 
to me the spirit of the concrete objects in nature. There was 
no more need for further elucidacion of their raisM d’etre 
once the artist discovered his role of a beholder — pure and. 
ample. Only the true artist can comprehend che secret of this 
visible world and die joy of revealing it. Others who seek to 
read senseless meaning into the pictures, are bound to get lost 
in a maze of futility. 
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Most people do not or cannot use ^ir eyes well. They go 
about thek own little business ^ unobservant and listless. The 
artist has a call and most aTiswer the chalienge to compel th£ 
unperceptive majority to share in his joy o£ the viable, con¬ 
crete world — directly perceived, He sings not, nor does he 
motalire. He lets his work speak kself and its message is: 
Look, this is what I am, Ayamahm bh \ 


Wfifien to JauuA* Roy 
TnjuUttd by Rjhitis Roy 
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For the last fifty years I have been cultivating the art of 
language. It may be said, therefore, that 1 have very nearly 
mastered the technique of words and how they behave. 
But this art of picrure^maiemg with which I have become 
suddenly possessed, is something with which my acquaintance 
is rather slight. Its wantouness absorbs all my attendtm. I think 
I have the secret of the motive force or the inner principle 
which impels this unrestraint along certain channels. When 
some of the artists in Paris told me that I have succeeded in 
what they have been maHng; efforts to achieve, I did not quite 
see their meaning. On my askng them to explain what they 
considered s^s of success, they said that this was hardly nece^ 
sary so long as 1 condnned on my own padi. Some time ago, 
Nandalal discussed my art in an article the meaning of 
which I was not able folly to grasp. The axe of paintiug 
eludes me like a shy mistress and moves along subtle ways — 
unbeknown to me. Her ways are such that I am reminded of 
what the Ve^as say: Ko ueJah. Nobody knows — perhaps not 
even foe Creator. Probably in no other scripture do we come 
across such a voice of doubt ~ daring even to assert that foe 
Creator himself does not folly know his own creation. It is 
foe tide of creation itself vduch bears it along its own current. 
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As a matter of tact, nobody has the final reply to the uldmate 
question. We have a better knowledge of literature, relatively. 
That is because fiie vehicle of licetarure is language which 
again is dependent on meaning. But lines and colours have 
no voice, hiterrogaied, they silently pohu out their fiager 
CO die picture itself. 'Look, see for yourself and ask no ques¬ 
tions*—they seem to say. 


Warten to Bisu Mukhapadhyay 
Tra4]»Uted by Kshitis Roy 
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There is a touch of liglit>headedness in the air. The ariiifs 
mood has become hisky like d:e li^itfboced duny of sparrows 
in the grass. He is drunk with the golden wine of the snmmet 
noon. 

hi the vacant courtyard of the deserted house next door, 
nmeed memories sob and sigh- The ghost of the odier days, 
buried under the stone floor, wail flirough die sunUt hours. 
In the flat land on the ocher side of the Tail>crack, dry leaves 
swish and soar in a sudden whirl, libi> a wheeze of dusty 
wind whipped by die bld2ing sun. 

At the end of the hoc day rudely nisjics in a norwestet in 
a surprise raid, Out of some dim horizon of the mind arises 
a dust-^orm of meaningless melancholy, impelling the artist’s 
brush to trace in bold scats a picture of the world in &vec heat. 

A while after, dac brush loses its tension, its strokes become 
$of^. On this side of the lane, the shuttered world of secrets 
set up a sudden jingle of jewellery. The torpor of the heated 
hours breaks with a sudden swiftness, and a roseate glow of 
romance casts a shadow across the mind. 

The axtisc’s fingers dance drunkenly to the suggesdon of 
some voiceless melody. A veiled and invisible murmur 
with die purple shadows, and out of the deeps of the heart 
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releases a fouauin of colours. Imagmation flashes brighdy on 
the dark and limitless space and a rockeiburst of emotions 
throws up a gUtter of scars. 

In the vast whirlpool of cne^y, hordes of men rise and fldl 
like fragments of aeadon. At niglu, desultory dreams float 
flothingly on the dark ocean of sleep. By day, vagrant thoughts 
wander about aimlessly, nowhere — everywhere. 

'Hirough all this, the paincer^s brush moves dong — facing 
obstacles and overcoming them- There is the hindrance of all 
that is violently u^y, and all that is cloyingly sweet. 

Around him swells the muddy and ^coidant waves of 
confusion — with their jetsam and flotsam ot irrelevance. 
The artist has to cut his course through dl these. He must 
navigate tlie boat laden with his cargo of songs, safely 
through the dark waves of the night to the haven of the rising 
sun. Out of the churning of all the discord and harmony, the 
arose must make his way in a constant fcrmcait of effort. 


TniuJated bp EsUris R.ev ^ Beogali poem 
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